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Editorial 



Welcome to the 48th edition of the Pacific Journal of 
Theology. The majority of this edition focuses on papers 
presented at the Biennial Council of SPATS hosted by Ecole 
Pastorale de Faiere-Hermon in Tahiti in May 2012. The theme 
of this conference was “Quality Assurance in Theological 
Education”. Although this creates a different discourse from 
the usual content of this journal, this theme is very important 
and warrant publication given that theological education is 
the primary activity of the members of the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools. 

SPATS has operated an Accreditation Commission since 
1969. Consequently the concept of quality assurance in 
Theological education is not entirely new to the SPATS 
community. However, what is different is the current context 
throughout the Pacific of national and regional qualification 
frameworks and government regulations, as outlined in 
the opening article. The questions Dr Baird identifies are 
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fundamental to quality education: 

1. What knowledge and skills do we want our graduates to have? 

2. What values, personal qualities and attributes do we want them to have? 

3. What future work - of all kinds - should they be fit for? 

4. How widely should their qualifications be recognised for all these 
kinds of work? 

She lists a bundle of qualities she thinks would make theological graduates ‘fit for 
purpose’ in ministry and suggests others would expect different qualities. Other 
authors provide some insights into graduate outcomes with Dr Plane Te Paa 
noting that quality theological education should unlock, “nurture and develop 
the exquisitely unique intellectual capacity, which is their God given life of the 
mind”, while the PTC Graduation speaker suggests the outcome of theological 
education should be living the witness of Jesus wherever you minister. 

Issues raised by other articles - drought, dispossession, deception, domination 
and division - highlight the challenge of “maintaining a creative tension between 
academic, contextual, ministerial and ecumenical emphases”. As ministry 
is applying theology in a context, quality theological education demands 
engagement with context. Only then will there be throughout the Pacific an 
authentic Christian identity for both today and our descendants. 

As you read this issue, I trust that Dr Anton Knuth’s observation about the 
historic embedding of Christianity in the Pacific through the “islanders 
interpreting it with their own local preconceptions” challenges you to ensure 
that the embedding process continues so theological graduates are fit for pastoral 
leadership in congregations and communities throughout the Pacific. 
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The following articlets from pages 3—49 consist of Papers presented at 
the Council Meeting of the South Pacific Association 
of Theological Schools, (SPATS) 
held in Papeete, Tahiti - 28 May to 1 June 2012 


Quality in Higher Education in the 
Pacific and the Pacific Register of 
Qualifications and Standards (PRQS) 



Preamble 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to record my gratitude to 
the General Secretary of the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools (SPATS), Rev Rusiate Tuidrakulu and the 
Executive for the opportunity given to SPBEA (Secretariat 
of the Pacific Board for Educational Assessment) to not 
only attend this Council Meeting but to present on this very 
important topic of Quality Assurance. 

I will provide a brief overview of the development of 
national qualifications frameworks (NQFs) and the Pacific 
Register of Qualifications and Standards (PRQS) before 
discussing Quality Assurance in Higher Education. It must 
be recognised that in the Pacific, Higher Education includes 
all education and training activities outside of formal school 
where Theological Education is an important and integral 
part of the higher education sector. 
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BACKGROUND 

a. The Development of National 
Qualifications Frameworks 


The last decade, from 2001 to 2010, witnessed a marked growth of interest 
in the Pacific region in developing national qualifications frameworks (NQFs) 
in response to various national priorities. While these priorities vary from 
country to country, they become the underlying philosophies and purposes 
that underpin the development of NQFs and include: 


1. NQFs are agents and instruments of change that reform the education 
and training sector by establishing a coherent structure for the plethora 
of qualifications delivered within a fragmented post school education and 
training system; 

2. NQFs introduce a “level playing field” through a common national quality 
assurance standard for the design, delivery, assessment, resourcing and 
award of all education and training programmes and courses; and 

3. NQFs facilitate the national and international recognition of a country’s 
qualifications. 


Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Samoa and Tonga have developed national 
qualifications frameworks and dedicated agencies to coordinate developments 
and implementation. Vanuatu has advanced the development of a qualifications 
framework for its Technical and Vocational Education and Training (TVET) 
sector, and has assembled a Working Committee for developing a national 
qualifications framework. Solomon Islands assembled a Technical Working 
Group in 2010 to coordinate developments of a Solomon Islands national 
qualifications framework but other equally important priorities compete for 
attention. Kiribati, through its Ministry of Labour and Human Resource 
Development (MLHRD), submitted a paper to Cabinet recommending the 
appointment of a Working Committee to begin developments of a national 
qualifications framework. Nauru has indicated that it will be aligned with 
the New South Wales State of Australia. In February 2012, Tuvalu adopted 
the Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF) as its national qualifications 
framework for a start. Cook Islands, Niue and maybe Tokelau are aligned 
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with the New Zealand qualifications system (NZQA 1 ). The Northern Pacific 
countries of the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM), the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands (RMI) and Palau come under the accreditation functions 
of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) of the United 
States. 

NQFs enhance the transparency of a country’s qualifications system and 
clarify the link between education, training, work and sustainable livelihood 2 . 
The NQFs establishes flexible pathways between various forms of learning 
and employment opportunities whether within the domestic or global labour 
markets. 

The national qualifications frameworks being developed are outcomes-based 3 
and credit based 4 . Although the ‘promised benefits’ of NQFs are welcomed 
by the majority of stakeholders, the providers find the process of re¬ 
aligning their programmes to the requirements of NQFs expensive and time 
consuming. However, the re-alignment is critical for transparency, establishing 
mutual understanding and the relationships between qualifications within an 
education and training system. “Learning outcomes” have become the new 
measure of equivalences and recognition for qualifications across diverse 
education and training systems. In some countries, disbursement of public 
and private funding is linked to provider compliance with a national quality 
standard and requirements of NQFs to overcome provider reservation and 
possible resistance to change. 


1 The New Zealand Qualifications Authority 

2 Sustainable livelihood includes being employed, self-employment or engaging in a 


productive livelihood in the subsistence sector. 

3 Qualifications are defined by their outcome statements and component courses by 
their learning outcomes. These statements state in broad terms what knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and competences graduates will acquire at the completion of a course or 
programme. 

4 The volume of learning is defined by 'notional hours' that include class time, 
assessment, prqacticals and independent study. One credit is generally equivalent to 10 
notional hours of learning, although there may be some variations. 
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In countries that have established national qualifications frameworks, national 
accreditation agencies 5 have been established to coordinate developments and 
monitor provider compliance against established standards. 



5 For instance the Samoa Qualifications Authority, the Tongan National Qualifications and 
Accreditation Board, Fiji's Higher Education Commission, etc. 
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The relationship between the national (or regional) accrediting agencies 
and their providers is as shown in the diagram. The national (or regional) 
accrediting agency quality assures the providers and their programmes and 
then registers the provider qualifications onto the national framework or 
register. 

NZQA and WASC have a history of development internationally accepted 
quality assurance mechanisms that are internationally recognized, and their 
processes have been developed and tested over time. The Pacific countries 
that come under those agencies are well taken care of. This This discussion will 
briefly highlight the developments of the national qualifications frameworks 
from Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Samoa, Tonga and Vanuatu. 

There are obvious similarities in the general architecture of the national 
qualifications frameworks being developed such as: 

• Generally all have 10 levels 

-Level 10 is Doctorate degrees 
-Level 9 is Masters degrees 

-Level 8 is Bachelor (Hons) and Post Graduate Certificates 
and Diplomas 

-Level 7 is Bachelors and Graduate Certificates and Diplomas 
-Levels 5-6 are Diplomas 
-Levels 1-4 are Certificates; 

• The qualifications are outcomes based; 

• Volume of learning is defined by a credit system; 

• Each QF level is defined by Level Descriptors that discriminate the broad 
outcomes of one level from another; and 

• There are clear definitions of qualification types that discriminates one 
qualification from another. 

The national accrediting agencies are gate-keepers of quality within their 
education and training environments. Rigorous implementation of a robust 
quality assurance system is critical in securing stakeholder confidence 
and facilitates the regional and international comparability of a nation’s 
qualifications. 
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b. The Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF) 


At the inaugural meeting of the Pacific Forum Education Ministers (FEdMM) 
in Auckland in 2001, amongst other important decisions made, it was agreed 
to “consider the setting up of a regional qualifications framework covering 
basic, primary, secondary, TVET and tertiary education benchmarked against 
appropriate international standards and qualifications 6 

However the Pacific Heads of Education Systems met in 2003 in the Cook 
Islands and they proposed to FEdMM that a Pacific Qualifications Register 
(PQR) be set up to achieve this objective prior to a Framework due to the 
diverse education systems in each of the member countries. FEdMM agreed 
to the proposal in a meeting in Apia in 2005, and reaffirmed their commitment 
to the development of the PQR. Subsequendy the then South Pacific Board 
for Educational Assessment 7 (SPBEA) agreed to take the leading role and at 
its 2005 Board meeting, SPBEA amended its constitution to accommodate the 
development of the PQR. 

The architecture of the Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF) as a meta¬ 
framework has followed on from the general design of the national and other 
international qualifications frameworks. That is: 

• the PQF has ten levels 

-Level 10 is Doctorate degrees 
-Level 9 is Masters degrees 

-Level 8 is Bachelor (Hons) and Post Graduate Certificates and 
Diplomas 

-Level 7 is Bachelors and Graduate Certificates and Diplomas 
-Levels 5-6 are Diplomas 
-Levels 1-4 are Certificates; 

• It is outcomes based; 

• It is credit based; 

• It has Level Descriptors that discriminate the prescribed outcomes from 
one level and another; and 

6 Pacific Islands Forum Secretariat 2007, Cpmplete Pacific Plan 

7 Now the Secretariat of the Pacific Board for Educational Assessment after it was merged 
with SPC in 2010. 








the Definitions of Qualification Types provide a guide for comparison 
with those used by national agencies. 


c. The Pacific Register of Qualifications 
and Standards (PRQS) 


The Pacific Register of Qualifications and Standards (PRQS) comprises four 

domains: 

• the accredited qualifications (this is the Pacific Qualifications Framework); 

• professional licensing and occupational standards (PLOS); 

• traditional knowledge and indigenous skills (TKIS); and 

• regional benchmarks for literacy, numeracy and life skills. 

Development has focused on the “accredited qualifications” domain as a 

priority to dovetail with country development of their national qualifications 

framework. 

The perceived benefits of a regional register are 8 that it: 

• provides a coherent and unified register of equivalent qualifications 
from diverse education and training systems of the Pacific that are at the 
same level. 

• allows for the comparability of qualifications across Pacific Island 
Countries (PICs); 

• becomes a single reference for collective understanding and benchmarking 
of PICs’ qualifications against international qualification systems; 

• facilitates Pacific learner and labour mobility into further educational 
opportunities or entry into the global labour market (e.g. the PICTA3 
scheme and other regional protocols); 

• clarifies pathways to higher levels of educational studies; and 

• encourages and sustains lifelong learning from basic and primary education 
to the highest level attainable by each individual. 


8 The Pacific Register of Qualifications and Standards Booklet 2011 pp 9 and 10. 
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The relationship between the national qualifications frameworks, the Pacific 
Qualifications Framework and the Pacific Register of Qualifications and 
Standards is as shown in the diagram. 

The link between national qualifications frameworks and the PRQS through the 
Pacific Qualifications Framework will provide flexible pathways for each Pacific 
learner and worker to exploit the opportunities provided by globalisation, be it 
in further studies or employment opportunities. 
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Accredited qualifications from Pacific countries are referenced against the 
Pacific Qualifications Framework for confirming a level for registration onto 
the PRQS. Where mismatches may occur between the recommended levels 
as submitted by countries with an SPBEA assessment, dialogue will clarify 
such cases until it is mutually agreed and setded. For qualifications at Levels 7 
and above, it may be necessary to invite independent external panel members 
to adjudicate. This practice will enhance and confirm the international 
benchmarking of Pacific qualifications. 

It is important to note that the Pacific Qualifications Framework (PQF) does 
not intend to harmonise the education and training systems of the Pacific 
countries given their diversity. The PQF is only a translating device for 
referencing qualifications submitted from each of the Pacific systems. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE PQF 
AGAINST THE AQF AND NZQF 


The Pacific Qualifications Framework has been mapped against the Australian 
Framework (AQF) and the New Zealand Framework (NZQF) in a couple 
of ways. The initial mapping was of the domains of each level and against 
the learning taxonomy and the second was of the Level Descriptors. The 
conclusions are as follows: 

a. Mapping of domains: 

Although there are minor variations amongst the domains across 
the levels of the qualification frameworks, each level needs to be 
compared in broad terms noting the interplay between the three 
domains. As such there is broad equivalence between the ten levels 
of the PQF and two major qualification frameworks reviewed 9 . 


b. Mapping of Level Descriptors: 

The previous analysis (of domains) of the ten levels of complexity 


9 Bateman, A 2011, Pacific Qualifications Framework: Review of the alignment of the 
Pacific Qualifications Framework with other selected NQFs, Secretariat of the Pacific 


Community and Secretariat of the Board Pacific for Educational Assessment, Fiji. 
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of all three qualifications framework established that there is a broad 
equivalence of the descriptors of levels of complexity of the three 
qualification frameworks, and since each framework places its 
qualifications on levels, then the qualifications common to all three 
frameworks can be assumed to be of a similar level of complexity 10 . 

Whilst this is comforting and received with some excitement, the analysis and 
mapping of the three frameworks was conducted by an independent consultant. 
Further analysis and matching will need to be carried out individually with 
each of the two relevant agencies. 

The next stage now in progress is the referencing of each of the national 
qualifications frameworks against the Pacific Qualifications Framework. It 
is hoped that this will vasdy enhance the transparency of the relationships 
between a national and the regional frameworks. 


QUALITY ASSURANCE 

“Quality” in the context of education and training is defined in the Pacific 
Register of Qualifications and Standards (PRQS) as: “Quality is a complex, 
multi-dimensional and often subjective concept as it is most often determined 
by different stakeholders under usually very different circumstances. In 
assuring the quality of education and training activities, ‘quality’ is applied 
and understood to mean any of ‘excellence’, ‘fit for purpose’, ‘continuous 
improvement’, ‘achieving thresholds’, and ‘value for money’. In the context 
of Pacific education and training, all of these meanings are assumed and 
will predominandy be both ‘fit for purpose’ (or fitness of purpose) and for 
‘continuous improvement’.” Although quality may be difficult to fully define, 
it is very noticeable when absent. 


10 Bateman, A 2012, Pacific Qualifications Framework: Review of the alignment of the 
Pacific Qualifications Framework with other selected NQFs - qualification type descriptors, 
Secretariat of the Pacific Community and Secretariat of the Board Pacific for Educational 

Assessment Fiji 
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Quality Assurance’s basic purpose is more than just “to protect students, 
stakeholders and society from poor provision 11 ”. Protection of learners and 
stakeholders from rogue providers and operators as well as from diploma mills 
is just a small function of quality assurance. Quality assurance encompasses 
all planned and systematic processes that instil stakeholder confidence in the 
design, delivery and assessment of education and training activities, including 
the award of qualifications by a provider. Quality assurance ensures that 
stakeholders’ interests and investment in any educational institution or any 
accredited programmes are realised and protected 12 . 

The SPATS Handbook defines the purpose of Quality Assurance or 
accreditation 13 as: 

• ... a process designed to help to achieve, maintain, and improve the quality 
of theological education; 

• ... provides a means of monitoring the comparability of academic 
standards achieved by graduates...; 

• ... allows for comparison of the individual awards ... 

International guidelines on good practices in quality assurance for Higher 
Education as in: 

• The International Network of Quality Assurance Agencies in Higher 
Education (INQAAHE - www.inqaahe.org) 

• The Asia Pacific Quality Network (APQN - www.apqn.org) 

• The Higher Education Quality Assurance Principles for the Asia Pacific 
Region 14 (commonly known as the Chiba Principles) 

I am encouraged and pleased with the processes that SPATS has in place 

II Mark Hay 2012, "Rethinking External Quality Assurance", INQAAHE Members Forum, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

12 SPBEA 2011, The Pacific Register of Qualifications and Standards, page 19 

13 South Pacific Association of Theological Schools, 2007, Accreditation Guidelines , page 
8 

14 https://www.aei.gov.au/About-AEI/Policv/Doeuments/Brisbane Communique/Quality/ 
Assurance Principles pdf. 








for assuring the quality of Theological Education as in its Accreditation 
Guidelines. The guidelines are comprehensive and very user friendly. So I 
will not bore you with the mechanics of Accreditation and External Quality 
Audit. I will just raise some points for consideration, discussion and hopefully, 
“continuous improvement”. 

Theological Education in the Pacific is a success story in terms of organisation, 
programme design, course delivery and assessment and the national 
recognition of skills and competencies. Pacific Theological Education offer 
the complete range of qualifications from Certificates, Diplomas, Bachelors, 
Masters and Doctoral degrees. One of my purposes at this Council Meeting 
is to better understand SPATS’ accreditation processes in order to facilitate 
the registration of SPATS accredited qualifications onto the PRQS without 
waiting on the national accrediting agencies. I hope this will not be interpreted 
as “treading on toes 15 ” but more on a clear demarcation of functions in that 
SPATS accredits the programmes and national accrediting agencies accredit 
the institutions under their legislated functions. This will avoid the potential 
overlapping of functions of accrediting agencies. 


The Table below shows the types and general purposes for quality assurance 
of programmes or institutions. 


Type of 
Quality 
Assurance 

Area of Focus 

Programme 

Institutional 

Internal 

An internal review of a 
Programme (design, 
curriculum, assessment etc) 
by the Institution itself for 
continuous improvement 

An internal review of the 
Institution to address 
specific areas such as 
management system, or 
the whole system 

External 

An assessment by an 
external independent panel 
to confirm that a programme 
continues to conform with 
expected quality standards 

An independent review of 
an institutions compliance 
with expected standards, 
legislations and 
regulations 


15 In terms of the relationship between the national accrediting agencies and the PRQS 










1. Internal Quality Assurance: Quality assurance, whether of a programme 
or the institution itself, is primarily the responsibility of the Institution. It is 
the prime responsibility of the institution to cultivate a “culture of quality” 
in all aspects of its operations and all levels of staff. This culture of quality 
will characterize the Institution in its relationship with its stakeholders. 
IQA could be conducted by a group of staff who make every effort to 
be independent of the area being reviewed. Their findings will feed into 
opportunities for the institution to improve that particular area. In some 
cases, IQA could be contracted to a specialist auditor or by representatives 
from an associated institution with a representative of the Institution 
being audited. However, contracting out is not usually a preferred option 
considering costs. Internal audit is also the process for a self-assessment 
report (SAR) which is a prerequisite to external quality audit. 

Internal Quality Assurance may include consideration of aspects such as: 


• Quality Assurance of a Programme: An assessment of a Programme in 
this context may include a review of the following criteria. 

i. Qualification title; 

ii. Purpose statement; 

Hi. Outcome statement; 

iv. Qualification level; 

v. Credit points (where relevant); 

vi. Support for the Programme; 

vii. Components of the Programme; 

viii. Entry requirements; 

ix. Adequacy of teaching and learning resources; and 

x. Other relevant information. 


i. 

ii. 
Hi. 


iv. 


v. 


Quality assurance of components of a programme (course, 
modules, units etc) may include the following: 

Course Descriptor; 

Purpose; 

Title; 

Credit Value; 

Learning outcomes; 
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vi. Co/ Pre-requisites; 

vii. Assessment methodologies for each learning Outcome and performance criteria 
and moderation (where necessaryj; 

viii. Duration; and 

ix. Requirements for successful completion of the course/ module. 

• Quality Assurance of an Institution may cover areas such as: 

1. Governance and management; 

ii. Educationalprogrammesdevelopment, management and review; 

Hi. Programme delivery; 

iv. Financial resources; 

v. Teaching and other Personnel; 

vi. Learner information and support; 

vii. Physical and learning resources; 

viii. Assessment and moderation; 

ix. Reporting learner achievement; and 

x. Research. 

2. External Quality Assurance (Accreditation and Audit): EQA is an 
external review by an independent panel of an Institution or a 
programme to confirm to the stakeholders that the programme 

or institution continues to comply with expected standards and that 
there is evidence that it will continue to improve. EQA is a “snap 
shot” of the institution at an instance in time using similar criteria as 
for internal quality assurance. 

External quality assurance must be seen to be independent, objective 
and without any form of bias that can compromise the integrity of 
the exercise. Care then is exercised in the selection of panel 
members, the training and the conduct of their task including each of 
the processes adopted in communicating with the institution to be 
reviewed. 

3. The following principles underpin any quality assurance activity. 

• Integrity: an ethical and trustworthy quality assurance system that instils 
mutual trust, confidence and understanding of education and training 





systems either within a country or in the Pacific region. Members of 
quality assurance panels whether internal or external are adequately trained 
to fully understand their role; 

Evidence-based approach: all findings and conclusions are based on 
factual evidence that are accurate and direcdy related to the area being 
investigated; 

Independent: any quality assurance activity being conducted (e.g 
accreditation or audit) must be implemented by those independent of 
the area under review and they must remain impartial until the activity is 
completed; the reports and conclusions of a quality assurance activity are 
not influenced by external parties; 

Confidentiality: any information collected is protected from unauthorised 
access and use, and the privacy of the informants are protected; and 
Balanced reporting: any report produced must be complete, accurate 
and objective covering both the strengths and weaknesses of a system or 
process; all audit reports must highlight the facts supported by adequate 
evidence. 

Rigor: If you right-click on ‘rigor’ and go to ‘synonyms’ the 
following words will appear. Thoroughness; Consistency; Precision; 
Accuracy; Objectivity plus a few others. The real test of an effective 
quality assurance system is the rigor of application. 

Is this a challenge for Theological Education? 

Is there mutual recognition of Theological qualifications (and components 
of) amongst our membership? Across institutions, across disciplines, 
across denominations, across countries? 

Can parity be established to clarify the relationship such as equivalences 
between SPATS accredited qualifications? 

Is a Diploma a Diploma? Is a Bachelor a Bachelor? etc. .. 








CHALLENGES IN QUALITY ASSURANCE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Various forms of Quality Assurance are snowballing in all forms of 
education globally particularly with the development of national and regional 
qualifications frameworks. It is Quality Assurance that instills confidence in an 
Institution and its programmes and ensures Institutional accountability to its 
multiple stakeholders. The following are some of the challenges that should 
be considered by the general higher education and training sector as a whole 
and Theological education in particular. I will only pose them as issues or 
questions and leave it as “food for thought”, 

a. Currency: 

i. Has Quality Assurance of Theological education moved with the 


times and with broader higher education in terms of: 


1. Teaching and general delivery versus achievement of learning < 

2. Inputs and processes; 

3. ICT challenges; and 

4. National versus learning hours? 

b. Democracy: 

i. Is Quality Assurance a democratic process; 

ii. Is peer review sacrosanct; 

Hi. How is legitimacy addressed; 

iv. Is the process effective; and 

v. Is it transparent? 

c. Is Quality Assurance independent? 

i. Of the agency; 

ii. Of fees; 

iii. Of decision making; and 

iv. Of the halo effect ? 

d. Is there opportunity to rejuvenate Quality Assurance? 

i. Its philosophy ? 

ii. Its ways and processes? 

iii. The people ? 


1. Teaching and general delivery versus achievement of learning outcomes; 


All this leads to the fact that no one can question the value of Quality 
Assurance. The question is, 

• Has Quality Assurance made a difference? 

• If so, produce the evidence! 
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I a orana outou fatoa I teia mahana te arofa o te Atua ua farerei tatou 
iaorana e iorana tatou faatoa. 

Ko toku nei mihi tuatahi ki to tatou Matua nui / te Rangi. 
E oku tint whanaunga nga tangata whenua o konei tena koutou katoa. 
Mari koa toku ngakau kua tae mai ahau / te whenua o oku nei tipuna. 
E oku rangatira katoa y toku whanau l a te Karaiti y tena koutou. 
Tena holi koutou e pae nei / runga/ te ingoa o te karaiti. Mana tatou e 
arahi, mana tatou e atawhai I nga wa katoa. No reira tena koutou y tena 
koutou y tena koutou katoa. 

It is a very special honour for me to be here in the islands of 
my ancestors. I especially acknowledge the nearby sacred site 
of Taiatea, long spoken of in the traditional chants of Maori 
people as a place of origins and of sacrifice, of prayer, of 
shelter and nurture and arguably most importandy as a place 
of deepest human aspiration. 

Here and now in the contemporary circumstance I 
want also to acknowledge this sacred site and our wonderful 
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hosts who in this week have gathered us together in a superbly generous tangata 
Maoli way, enfolded us within a context of prayer, of shelter and nurture and 
thus empowered us all to re-imagine and now to speak of those things which 
we know to be of God’s deepest held aspiration for us as God’s precious Pacific 
peoples. 

I want to stay with this notion of aspiration for just a moment - not 
so much of God’s aspirations for us but rather to suggest a need for us to more 
critically interrogate our aspirations as God’s peoples for those we seek to serve 
and therefore by implication, for ourselves. 

I see litde necessity to concern myself with God’s aspirations because 
like you, I too believe that in the beginning at least, God was abundandy clear. 
After all it was God, who created us all, male and female, in God’s likeness, and 
it was also God who blessed us and named us humankind and in so doing, I 
would suggest that here in God’s perfect creation, is God’s template for quality 
assurance. For what else is quality assurance but the unequivocal assurance that 
things are the very best they possibly can be. 

There in the first book of the Bible is God’s assurance that in all of 
creation is the provision of the model of perfection, the enablement of an 
inexpressible and enduring quality of life and of being for all within God’s Very 
good’ Creation. 

There in the first Genesis account of creation, the standard was set, the 
benchmarking unambiguous, universality was never in question. 

The second Genesis account however, reveals how things go so badly 
wrong as the first two among humankind disobey God and are expelled from 
the garden. They have misunderstood what it means to exercise dominion over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

Instead as Katharine Jefferts Schori recently so eloquently described, 
they ‘willfully twist the divine intent of dominion or stewardship toward the 
conceit of domination’. 

And so began the downward spiral toward embedded equality, which to 
this day ensures that those who seek to dominate have been consistently enabled 
to control a disproportionate share of God’s created resources and those content 
to be as stewards, as kaitiaki of lands and resources entrusted into their care have 
been consistently vulnerable to dispossession and deep disadvantage. 

It occurs to me then that because of the humanly created massive 
disparities in the ‘quality of life’ realities, which exist among and between 






too many of the world’s peoples, that God must be mightily disappointed in 
the Church, the human institution, established in God’s name, which has so 
consistendy and disappointingly exemplified an almost pathological inability to 
maintain let alone to demand quality assurance for all peoples let alone for the 
remainder of creation for which it is surely also significantly responsible? 

As Pacific peoples all of us are from communities of faith and of 
belonging, which have only ever known the rightness of seeing ourselves and 
our blessed portions of God’s incalculably previous creation as tangata and 
whenua tapu entrusted into our care for the sustenance and flourishing of our 
peoples down through the generations. And yet even as we of our generations 
have enjoyed being somewhat ‘protected’, by having so much of our cultural 
capital still intact, is it not also true that too many of our peoples do not have 
such blessings to count. 

In this early part of the 21 st century, the myriad causal issues of suffering 
among our peoples at home and in the diaspora remain largely unattended and 
the social, economic and spiritual consequences of this upon the generations 
who look to us for moral and spiritual leadership are desperately troubling. 

Our oceans, our mountains, our arable fields, our beautiful people 
especially our young, are crying out for justice and yet just exactly where may I 
ask, are our voices of justified prophetic outrage being enjoined with theirs in 
the public square? 

My sisters and brothers, where better for us to raise our voices than 
from within the very institution purpose built for public proclamation, for 
justice seeking, for peacemaking, for intellectual provocation and for passionate 
prayer! 

In occurs to me therefore that here and now in this most stunningly 
beautiful portion of God’s created earth and sea and sky, we Pacific peoples, 
we who have never ever relinquished our God-given understandings of kaitiaki 
must now claim with theological confidence and courage that we do have 
something to say on how best to establish a globally appreciative response to 
God’s warrant for quality assurance in and for all of God’s creation. 

Surely we here in the Pacific are the only ones both perfectly well 
placed and I think perhaps more importantly, unavoidably obligated to bring to 
bear profoundly affective theological wisdom as our contribution to ensuring 
the coming of God’s kingdom on earth as it is in heaven ... 

Now I know some of what I have said is a little esoteric and possibly 




some of you may regard what I am saying as entirely tangential to the tide of 
our gathering this week but in thinking and in praying deeply over the past weeks 
about what best I might say imaginatively rather than predictably to us in this 
meeting of our SPATS Council, I found myself drawn time and again to Paul’s 
words to the Ephesians: 

But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been brought 
near by the blood of Christ For he is our peace; in his flesh he has made both 
groups into one and has broken down the dividing wall, that is, the hostility 
between us ... and might reconcile both groups to God in one body through the 
cross, thus putting to death that hostility through it. So he came and proclaimed 
peace to you who were far off and peace to those who were near ... So then you 
are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens with the saints and also 
members of the household of God. (2:13.) 

I am drawn to this text in the context of our gathering and in the overall 
context of our beloved SPATS primarily because of its aspirational nature rather 
than because of its idealised claims. And let me confess here and now that my 
love for SPATS is based on my belief that we each share a powerful commitment 
to aspiring to be the best we possibly can be in order that the students and the 
Faculty whom we seek to serve are in turn also able to be the best of Christian 
witnesses, the best of disciples of God’s word, the best examplars of God’s 
love through our modeling for them our own sincere acceptance of a call to 
prophetic activism. 

Let me explain a little more about my attraction to Paul’s words. 

When I think deeply about the shared geo and socio-political contexts within 
which we each have our life and being then I cannot help but conclude that the 
‘reconciliation’ of which Paul speaks here is indeed aspirational rather than real. 
Here Paul was imploring those whom he was addressing to set aside self-interest 
for the sake of the common good, which is to be our oneness in Christ. No 
haves and have-nots in Paul’s aspirational community. 

It is my contention that to the largest extent, just and inclusive 
reconciliation right now around the Pacific (including the two ‘neo-colonial 
masters Australia and New Zealand) continues to elude most of our leaders 
and followers (both secular and ecclesial). Instead what we daily bear witness 
to are the more pressing concerns of today’s world either being continuously 
relegated to the backbenches of political decision makers and bureaucrats or 
worse consigned to the bottom drawer. 
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Concerns such as deep economic disadvantage and corruption, of 
irreversible and widespread environmental degradation, of perverse climate 
change, of rampant tribalism and unconscionable militarism, of the abuse of 
women and children, of the appalling rates of suicides among our children, of 
shrinking church numbers and ineffectual public witness, of increasingly self- 
centred technologically impressive individuals who are incapable of 'relating’ 
well to 'ordinary people’, of the loss of our uniquely oriented Pacific moral 
compass! 

These are not the issues I hear church leaders speaking, preaching or 
teaching about. 

Sadly within most of our theological educational institutions, the very 
places where our theological hearts for God’s justice ought to be intellectual 
minefields of entirely unapologetic Pacific oriented discourses we find ourselves 
being overwhelmed instead with massive and passive renderings of tired and 
often irrelevant Eurocentric theology 

Ours should instead be impassioned theological discourses, which 
(primarily but not exclusively) are intended to critically frame and analyse the 
issues of our people and our region and which passionately and provocatively 
point toward the necessary and always cosdy personal responses. 

Ours should be impassioned theological discourses which speak 
critically but with pride and confidence of the traditional spirituality of our 
people and of how the life-giving gifts of wisdom and insight inherent in so 
many of our cultural narratives can yet be applied to give life and hope and 
sustenance not only to our people but to others in God’s world. 

And yet sadly is it still not the cause that all of our institutions are still 
to the largest extent beset, inhibited, entrapped, controlled within dominant 
Western epistemic frameworks of teaching and learning, of assessing and 
accrediting. 

And is it not also the case that all of this educational apparatus is to 
the largest extent ignorant of Pacific epistemologies or is possibly selectively 
inclusive of certain aspects only, or at worst, is dismissive of them. And saddest 
of all is it not the cause that we as leaders are either failing in our efforts, 
or refusing to engage, or seeing no need whatsoever to confront the deeply 
embedded structural obstacles to our full inclusion as equally precious academic 
theologians. 
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In this academic milieu, I concur with Mignolo, ‘The West was, and still is, 
the only geo-historical location that is both part of the classification of the world 
and the only perspective that has the privilege of possessing dominant categories 
of thought from which and where the rest of the world can be described, classified, 
understood and ‘improved’. 

As Pacific peoples we are and have always been at a distinct and ongoing 
disadvantage in all forms of mainstream secular education. In fact just a week 
ago the NZ Government’s Education Review Office released yet another damning 
report entided Litde Progress in Pacific Island students. Now if it wasn’t for the 
demographic fact that there are more Pacific peoples resident in Aotearoa New 
Zealand than any other nation in the world and if it wasn’t for the demographic fact 
that there are more Pacific peoples living in and close to Auckland than on most of 
the Pacific Island nations themselves, then this statistic may not be so alarming but 
the fact is Auckland New Zealand is where the majority certainly of young Pacific 
people whether New Zealand born or not, are nonetheless experiencing the often 
devastating effects of cultural and spiritual diaspora. 

The ERO report to which I am referring was the third in a row annual 
report on those learners who are most at risk of not achieving in New Zealand 
schools. 

In a flash of unprecedented brilliance the report writer concluded 
that ‘most schools did not use Pacific contexts in the classroom or respond the 
individual needs of Pacific students’. Well hello, how on earth then are Pacific 
students supposed to find learning meaningful, recognizable, socially utilitarian and 
relevant? 

I believe the same is so in the case of theological education also. And part 
of the problem (which is complex and multi-layered) is because we as theologians 
(in turn because of the pervasive Eurocentric influence of our own academic 
backgrounds) have mostly only ever either known or chosen either consciously or 
unwittingly to operate within those ‘dominant categories of thought’ previously 
described. 

I want to suggest it is long overdue for us to be instead reviving, renewing, 
restoring and deeply and broadly reinscribing uniquely precious Pacific whole 
categories of thought into the theologically grounded intellectual discourses and 
endeavours of which we are all a part. It isn’t good enough to merely tinker around 
the edges of curriculum, pedagogy, assessment — cultural tokenism which is what 
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we currently largely tolerate, is as offensive as any other form of disingenuous 
insincerity. 

I am passionately interested in the questions raised recendy by Catholic 
theologian educator Andraos. How do we transcend the Eurocentrism of 
theological education in order to allow more creativity and explore the epistemic 
potential of truly intercultural learning in global theological institutions and 
classrooms? How do we engage diversity taking into consideration the colonial 
difference in the classroom? How does colonial difference change from being 
a topic of learning to a way of teaching, learning and the production of new 
knowledge? How do we deal with colonial difference as an epistemic issue as 
well as an ethical question of justice in theological education? 

Once again, while I know these are not the questions on our agenda 
for this gathering yet it seemed to me that if we are to truly, sincerely and 
affectively address the end time process questions of quality assurance and of 
accreditation, then surely we must also if not first of all take deep account of 
what occurs prior to the point of determining whether or not what is being 
taught and how and why it is being taught and assessed is defensibly of quality 
relevant to the Pacific peoples of God? 

Now I know many of these questions I am asking are not new Many 
of us have been involved in the highly politicised work of unmasking dominant 
Eurocentric frameworks of knowledge for so long now 

Certainly Maori educators have been at the global forefront of the 
indigenous educational movement for at least the last three decades. 

This focused activism has led to the establishment of parallel 
educational institutions at every level from pre-school to university. Known 
as kaupapa Maori schooling, the entire system is premised upon matauranga 
Maori or Maori knowledge forms. All aspects of kaupapa Maori schooling are 
theoretically enshrined within a Maori worldview. Teachers are expected to be at 
least bilingual and bicultural. All curriculum development, teaching pedagogy, 
assessment and qualifications are framed within a distinctively kaupapa Maori 
ethos. Quality assurance and accreditation is similarly framed within the 
discourse of Maori. 

It all sounds idyllic, too good to be true and sadly of course in many 
instances it is just that! I am nonetheless an avowed ‘in principle’ supporter and 
advocate of Kaupapa Maori schools and I think there are many aspects of the 
theoretical frameworks (including decolonizing methodologies) which, are ever 








evolving from Maori experience and academic endeavour and which can and 
should in turn now be considered for invoking a cultural distinctive, culturally 
honouring transformational educational paradigm within our theological 
colleges. 

What we as theological educators need are the tools to create and sustain 
enduring teaching and learning environments that are welcoming, affirming, 
honouring and empowering for students of all racial backgrounds. What we 
need is to find the courage to dismande the dominant Eurocentric focus on 
individualism and its emphasis on reason. In so doing firsdy we liberate ourselves 
from essentially monolingual and monocultural (English or French as the case 
may be) pre-eminence in the theological educational processes of determining 
content and pedagogy. 

And secondly, by virtue of the first, we thus free ourselves to 
imaginatively and creatively explore the epistemic potential (yet untapped) of a 
truly inter-cultural globally mature model of theological education. 

This is the classroom, which deeply values all epistemic contributions 
and none so more than any other. This is the classroom, which unapologetically 
privileges the suffering of God’s peoples, which places their needs at the centre 
of curriculum not on the margins, this is the classroom which prides itself on 
giving priority to theological grounded teaching of issues of social justice, indeed 
of gospel proclamation. 

This is the classroom, which envisages the original God-given Creation 
warrant for quality assurance as the template for an evaluative system deeply 
committed to serving all of God’s people with equal love, equal respect, equal 
hope, equal aspiration and equal joy in knowing that the fruits of success may 
then accrue for many and not for just a few. 

Those of us who agonized over Habermans might now recongnise 
his always convoluted but compelling reasoning. In his quote he parallels the 
dilemma of Western cultural dominance for the Church — thus giving a steer on 
what must now happen in order to disrupt the institutionalized entrapment we 
all experience within the regulatory structures governing theological education, 
perhaps none moreso than quality assurance and accreditation: 

‘The majority culture no longer exercises the power to define the 
common political culture, but rather it submits and opens itself to an exchange, 
free of coercion, with the minority cultures. A comparable situation is that which 
exists inside the universal polycentric church: in it a common Christian self- 
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understanding must form, that stops coinciding with the historically determined 
Western traditions that represent merely the background against which such 
traditions take note of their limitations and Eurocentric specificity/ 

Knowing what I was going to say today and then reading from Dr. 
Fele’s report on Saturday on the issue of indigenous reference and theological 
education was such a Holy Spirit moment of mutual delight - here without any 
prior conversation was a brother thinking similarly heretical thoughts! 

And then the presentation on Saturday from my Weavers sisters further 
emboldened my thinking, for here is an issue of such gravity, here among us 
all is the reality of such unspeakable suffering for women and children and yet 
how many of us can raise our right hands and declare that this precious teaching 
resource we have each just been gifted will immediately be compulsorily in our 
school curriculum let alone at the centre of it, and that we are each willing to 
teach and preach of this social evil until not one more woman or child in our 
homes, our villages, our communities, in our nations is ever harmed again? 

My dear colleagues and my friends I know I have not addressed the 
issue of quality assurance as perhaps you had expected or indeed hoped. With 
deepest respect I trust I have instead provoked you into rethinking the utterly 
uncritical institutionalized ‘priorities’ I think we continue very unhelpfully to be 
either convinced or indeed academically seduced by. 

In my book (the about to be published fruits of my long ago PhD) I 
posit instead a comprehensive model of bicultural theological education. In it I 
attribute much to a secular educator by the name of Kincheloe. 

I have appropriated some of his thinking for my own purposes but of 
course with necessary accurate attribution. 

It is my belief that the proposal for (‘biblical theological education’) 
must help expose the methods power uses to oppress, how our identities 
are constructed often without our conscious notice and how power can use 
education to cloud our understanding of the world, and even make us complicit 
in destroying the ecosystem and the physical, psychological and spiritual health 
of students. 

Without the ability to research, to think critically, to analyse the 
complexity of the cosmos, to expose the influence of power, to recover our 
spirituality, to grow in our communities and to make sacred meaning in our 
lives, we remain at the mercy of the hyperreal illusion of the future, and our 
children stand to inherit a great human tragedy. We can avoid this dystopian 





future if we understand the multi-layered contexts in which teaching and learning 
operates and then act wisely and fearlessly on that knowledge. 

And so in concluding let me selectively paraphrase my original teaching 
guru Paolo Friere, 

If we accept education in this richer and more radical sense of acquiring 
a critical capacity and a willingness to intervene in reality, we immediately know 
that there is no such thing as neutrality in education. All education, all theological 
education has an intention, a goal, which can only be seen as political. The 
theological educational experiences we offer our students can either mystify reality 
by rendering it impenetrable and obscure — which leads its participants on a blind 
march through incomprehensible labyrinths or it can unmask the economic and 
social structures which are determining the relationships of exploitation and 
oppression among and for persons, knocking down labyrinths and allowing people 
to walk their own road. So we find ourselves confronted with a clear option: to 
educate for liberation or to educate for domination. 

Let us people of te moana nui a Kiwa remain as generous kaitiaki and not 
become as those who seek to dominate. Let us retain deep pride in those of our 
cultural beliefs and practices, which are indeed life-giving and life-sustaining. Let 
us now by unduly persuaded or seduced by systems of evaluation or accreditation 
which ultimately render our worldviews, our epistemic treasures and therefore 
ourselves, as being of lesser value, of lesser importance, of lesser economic utility. 

I return us therefore to where I began, there in the first book of the Bible 
is God’s quality assurance that in all of creation is the provision of the model of 
perfection, the enablement of an inexpressible and enduring quality of life and 
of being for all within God’s Very good’ Creation. Isn’t this then the option we 
as leaders in culturally honouring theological education would want to claim for 
ourselves with pride and with abundant love for those entrusting themselves to us? 

Wouldn’t the greatest gift we could offer all our students be to help them 
nurture and develop the exquisitely unique intellectual capacity, which is their God- 
given life of the mind and wouldn’t it just be the best thing possible for us to do so 
in ways that give unequivocal honour to their God-given exquisitely unique cultural 
being - each and everyone as an inherendy worthy and precious part of God’s 
created universe 








What constitutes quality assurance in 
theological education? 



Introduction 

I thank the President and General Secretary of SPATs for 
inviting me to speak at the 2012 meeting of the Council of 
the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools, as 
a resource person for the meeting. I express my warmest 
thanks, to all our hosts, for their magnificendy generous 
hospitality and for the rich variety of experiences they have 
shared with us. As will be evident from the paper below, I 
am not an expert in theological education. However, I have 
significant experience in quality assurance in higher education 
and it is this perspective I offered to the deliberations of the 
SPATS Council Meeting. 

This paper was written after my presentation to the SPATS 
Council meeting. While it contains much of the same content 
as my presentation, and has the same structure, I have taken 
the opportunity to reflect further on some issues, including 
questions following my presentation. This paper, therefore, 
introduces some new material and, I hope, a clearer linking 
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The paper has three sections. In approaching the topic of quality assurance 
in theological education, I start with a prior question, on what constitutes 
‘quality’ in theological education. I then outline some general ways of addressing 
quality assurance that I believe apply to theological education as well as to 
other disciplines in higher education. I conclude with some comments about 
implementing quality assurance in educational institutions. I will speak mainly 
about higher education, drawing on examples from my experience. 

What constitutes quality 
in theological education? 

The concept of quality 

If we wish to assure quality in theological education, then it seems to me there is 
an underlying issue, namely, our ideas about quality. Many people find the term 
‘quality assurance’ rather alienating, and indeed it does have a Western, industrial 
ring to it, reflecting the culture of its origins. Even the word ‘quality’ can sound 
unduly judgemental. I note, however, that many cultures seem to make use of 
the concept of something being ‘good’, regardless of who is authorised to make 
such judgements. A sense of something being ‘good’ is fundamental to ideas of 
quality. 

My simple thesis is that if we wish to assure quality, we need to have some agreed 
sense of what constitutes quality. This is the case in all areas of life, not only in 
higher education or theological education. As an example, think of how you 
would define quality if you were buying a car. What factors would be part of 
your definition of quality? They might include qualities such as reliability, speed, 
safety, comfort, size, ease of maintenance, ease of parking, value for money, nice 
interior, and so on. These factors could even include more intangible aspects, 
such as matching your own personality or inspiring others to admire you because 
of your car! All of the above may be important elements in your assessment of 
‘quality’ or only some, depending on which elements are most salient to you or 
your group, i.e. the qualities that you value most. Your assessment of ‘quality’ 
may also depend to some extent on other signals, such as price and reputation, 
which could act as ‘markers’ of some of these other qualities. 
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From this example, we see that the quality of a product or service can perhaps 
best be thought of as a ‘bundle’ of qualities. Is there worldwide agreement on 
what is the best quality car? No, because there are disagreements about which 
criteria to apply and, even if the criteria could be agreed, there would still be 
questions over the weight to give to each. Further, the ‘best’ car in one set of 
circumstances may not be the ‘best’ car in other circumstances. That is, people 
in general can normally agree on the general features that constitute quality for 
a particular product or service, but different groups will give greater or lesser 
weight to some specific qualities. For this reason, ‘quality’ is sometimes defined 
as ‘meeting customer expectations’. 

Along the same lines, theological educators might ask themselves: ‘What 
‘bundle’ of qualities are most relevant to assessing quality in ministry?’ What 
words come to mind and how do we strike an appropriate balance among them? 
Some words might be: ethics, compassion; caring; guiding, leading, interpreting, 
celebrating, helping, resolving. But, do we know what words our individual 
communities would say to us and whether they would be the same as the ones 
we use? 

In education, ‘excellence’ is often felt to be a synonym for quality: as academics, 
we strive for excellence in teaching, in research and in service. But what we see 
as ‘excellence’ might not be viewed as the most helpful for others, such as those 
who fund and support us, and those, like students, who actively participate in 
the transformational activity that is education. 

Quality is higher education has been defined in various ways (Harvey and Green, 
1993), picking up the definitions mentioned above and highlighting some 
others, such as value for money and the ability to transform leaners (Harvey, 
2004-2011). One popular definition of quality is ‘fitness for purpose’, i.e. that 
the product or service adequately meets the ends it is designed to achieve. As 
another example, if I need a pair of scissors to cut cloth, then a primary test 
of good quality would be whether the scissors cut the cloth well. There may of 
course be other factors that are important, such as safety and ease of handling, 
so again we see that even this other simple example leads us towards thinking of 
’quality’ as a bundle of qualities. This definition, however, hints at an important 
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feature of a definition of quality, i.e. that it relies to an extent on the inherent 
features of the product or service that is being assessed. We think of the quality 
of a car or a knife or of education, to a significant extent, from a common, 
agreed sense of the purposes each is designed to fulfil. 

This rather lengthy beginning is a way of showing that different people will have 
different ideas about what constitutes quality in higher education, generally, as 
well as in theological education, although there will be some broad agreement 
on overall purposes. Indeed, it seems that defining ‘quality’ can be especially 
challenging in theological education, where there is the challenge of maintaining 
a creative ‘tension between academic, contextual, ministerial and ecumenical 
emphases’ (Raja, 2009). 

So, rather than thinking of the quality of a product or service as being just 
a ‘bundle’ of qualities, like a bundle of twigs lying on the ground for anyone 
to pick up, we might think of the quality of a product or service as more like 
a collection of threads on a loom, on which the different threads are held in 
tension through the warp and weft and from which fabric can be made. The 
threads can be used to reproduce defined patterns or to create new designs, with 
different mixes of colours, shapes and textures. Each theological institution may 
create a unique ‘pattern’ of quality for its theological education, although there 
will be a broad family resemblance among these patterns. Statements of expected 
learning outcomes, or more detailed standards, as in the SPATS Accreditation 
Guidelines, give us a template for these patterns but they don’t prescribe the 
exact nature of the ‘finished product’. 

A possible definition of quality in theological education 

Returning to the initial question of what constitutes quality in theological 
education, and building on the initial discussion on quality concepts, I suggest 
that one way to develop an answer to this question is to consider what an ‘ideal’ 
outcome of this education would be, in the form of a graduate. A possible 
answer to the question might then run something like this: 

• There is quality in theological education, when the graduates of this 
education: 


o 


o 


Have relevant knowledge, skills and values; and 
Productively and adepdy apply these in their working and 





o 


personal lives, including ministry and pastoral activities; and 
Have the skills and self-awareness to keep learning throughout 
their lives. 


That is, we can start from the ‘end’ - the graduate or the ‘output’ of an education 
system — and ask the following questions: 

1. What knowledge and skills do we want our graduates to have? 

2. What values, and personal qualities and attributes, do we want them to 
have? 

3. What future work — of all kinds — should they be fit for? 

4. How widely should their qualifications be recognised for all these kindsof 


work? 


The last question is important, because it points to a debate about standards 
in higher education. One issue is whether, given very different levels of 
preparedness of students, institutional resources and social circumstances, 
we should aim to ensure that graduates from any higher education are able to 
meet the same threshold standards of achievement for an award at a particular 
level. Put in extreme terms, should there be any explicit acknowledgement that 
graduates from vastly different institutions may have vasdy different levels of 
specific skills for the same level of award? (Of course there will be differences 
among graduates from any single institution: some new graduates will have 
exemplary skills and knowledge while others may just ‘scrape through’ their 
studies and be comparatively under-skilled for their future lives.) 

My own view on this matter encompasses two levels of specificity, just as we 
find in thinking about ‘higher education’ in general and ‘theological education’ 
(or nursing or creative arts’) more specifically. On the one hand, I believe that 
bachelor level graduates around the world should be able to demonstrate similar 
levels of knowledge and skills, conceived broadly and including the ability to 
learn in a range of learning styles; on the other, the specifics of the skills and 
knowledge they have will and should vary widely, not only by discipline, but 
also by the extent to which they are ‘fit for’ particular circumstances they will 
encounter once they graduate. While higher education can never be purely 
instrumental, higher education can only address generic skills through having 
students learn specific, cultural features of their profession or discipline in 
context. 





So we have here another potential example of our loom of ‘quality 5 : generic 
skills as the warp and discipline- and context-specific skills and knowledge as 
the weft threads. To my mind, there are enormous opportunities for theological 
educators in the South Pacific to articulate the special characteristics of both the 
warp threads (such as communication skills and styles) and the weft threads (for 
example, understanding ethical dilemmas of communities), that together would 
constitute quality in Pacific theological education. 

Learning outcomes and qualification frameworks 

There is worldwide interest in the four questions posed above, that is, in what 
students learn and how they are able to demonstrate this when they graduate. 
Efforts internationally to obtain the answers to these questions have been 
directed, on the one hand, to the development of qualification frameworks and 
specification of intended learning outcomes for qualifications are different levels 
of award and, on the other, to measuring comparative outcomes for graduates, 
as in the OECD’s Assessment of Higher Education Learning Outcomes 
(AHELO) project. 

If theological education in the South Pacific is to remain firmly connected to 
these international developments, and thus to be aligned with external reference 
points for quality education, account must be taken of national and regional 
qualifications frameworks in the design of programs. 

This in turn implies that curricula should framed through: 


• Learning outcomes, for the program as a whole, including generic skills 

• Assessment that validly measures the desired learning outcomes 

• A clear separation of expected knowledge and skills for different levels 
of qualification (aligned to national or regional qualifications frameworks). 


Convergence and divergence: finding the right mix 
in theological education 

In coming to an agreed concept of quality in theological education for a particular 
institution, the members of that institution should consider identifying not only 
the tensions between academic and ministry emphases but also the ways in which 
these can be harmonised, through statements of intended learning outcomes 
and the learning practices that are modelled within their programs. My view is 
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that there are likely to be pronounced similarities between desired academic and 
ministry learning outcomes in respect of generic skills and formation. 


Some of the important areas of convergence could be shared views about the 
importance of: 

• Ethics and personal integrity: these fundamental values of higher education 
fit especially well with theological values and desired community and 
workplace behaviours 

• Reflection and discussion with others 

• Respect for others and for differing viewpoints 

• Acknowledging plurality and acceptance of contestation in views 

• The ability to analyse thoroughly and actively debate questions 

• Active engagement in local contextualisation: the church in the Pacific / 
Pacific approaches to theology. 

At the same time, educators will need to consider, for their institution, how 
their definition of ‘quality in theological education’ will cater for tensions and 
divergences between academic and ministry emphases, as choices will need to 
be made. These divergences have been well-rehearsed by others and include: 

• Education mainly for ministry or education for more general knowledge 
and skills? 

• Education that is strongly academic and theoretical versus education 
that is practical and proactive for change 

• Faith and scepticism: belief and the pursuit of ‘objective’ truth 

• Formation: all-encompassing ‘shaping’ or an enabler of learning? 

• Accepting or avoiding the pain in confronting difficult issues, e.g. 
perspectives from critical theory. 

The challenge in reaching an agreed understanding of quality in theological 
education is to identify and reinforce the synergising elements while explicitly 
identifying and managing the tensions that are identified by the communities of 
the particular school or college. 

Addressing the four questions 

If members of theological institutions, as educational communities, and their 
wider stakeholders can discuss, debate and agree broadly on the answers to the 








four questions posed above, they will: 

• Have a good sense of what constitutes ‘quality’ for the institution in its 
theological education 

• Have a good sense of the balance the institution wishes to strike between 
pastoral training and other educational objectives 

• Be well on the way to having a statement of ‘graduate attributes’ or generic 
skills that the institution would hope all students to be able to demonstrate 
when they leave 

• Know how the institution wishes its qualifications to relate to wider 
qualifications frameworks 

• Have a firm basis for the institution’s approach to assuring quality. 

Addressing these four questions is not easy or straightforward. However, if 
an institution wishes adequately to assure its own quality, it needs to be quite 
clear about its aims in respect of graduates and where the balance of its efforts 
should lie to achieve these aims. Of course, part of the process is to periodically 
reviewing ideas about ‘quality’ to determine whether they are still agreed on or 
whether they need to be reshaped and rebalanced. 

Ways of assuring quality in theological education 

Starting points and tools 

In essence, assuring quality is all about knowing your institution, knowing any 
relevant external reference points, and wanting to improve. You can assess quality 
and identify improvements for the institution as a whole, or a particular group or 
cohort, or an organisational unit or an input, a process or an output. In my view, 
it does not matter too much where one starts: if there is a clearly agreed sense 
of what constitutes quality for the institution, then any efforts to change for the 
better are likely to help or, at the very least, lead to some organisational learning. 
Some key elements, in quality assurance thus are: 

• Wanting to improve 

• Knowing where improvements are needed 

• Deciding what changes to implement 

• Actually implementing the changes 

• Reviewing to see if the improvements have succeeded 









Moving on to other improvements. 


It is therefore not surprising that quality assurance in higher education, as in 
other spheres of activity, is very deeply associated with questioning In fact, the 
probing of institutional arrangements for quality assurance is all about asking 
questions - not negatively or in a carping spirit, but asking questions about what 
is being done, what has been achieved and what can be improved. 

In the following sections, I outline four general approaches that I believe should 
be part of any educational institution’s quality assurance ‘toolbox’. They are: 

• Apply a continuous quality improvement cycle 

• Assess the quality of inputs, processes and outputs 

• Use evidence-based approaches and discuss actively 

• Learn from others and benchmark. 

Continuous quality improvement (CQI) cycle 

Many people have found it very helpful to think of CQI as a cyclic process. 
My own experience is that using a CQI cycle to think about quality assurance 
helps to structure thinking and interventions within organisations in a way that 
is quite intuitive and which helps to avoid confusion about the locus of activity. 

There are many versions of CQI cycles: Plan - Do - Check - Act (PDCA) is 
one of the other common sequences, as shown in Figure 1. 






r 


r 



The PDCA model can be applied at all levels within an institution and to particular 
activities: at the level of the institution as a whole; at faculty of divisional level; 
at unit level; for academic programs; for research. In fact, the PDCA approach 
should be intuitive for academics, as it reflects processes they will normally apply 
to giving a lecture or to conducting research. 

At institutional level, the ‘Plan’ stage includes the trail from an organisation’s 
mission, vision and values through to more specific goals and the planned 
arrangements for how these will be achieved. The latter may culminate in written 
policies and procedures. 

At institutional level, the ‘Do’ stage considers whether, and how effectively, the 
approaches from the ‘Plan’ stage are being put into effect. Most organisations 
are better at planning than at implementation! 


At institutional level, the ‘Check’ stage looks at an institution’s results or 
outcomes as a means of determining how well the ‘Do’ stage is achieving the 
planned approaches. 
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At institutional level, the Act’ stage focuses on whether the organisation is 
actively and continuously engaged with understanding its performance and is 
using this understanding to bring about improvements. 

A CQI cycle emphasises ‘closing the loop’, i.e. you find out whether the plans 
and their implementation have worked and then consider further improvements. 
It helps an institution to relate outcomes to plans, that is, to see if an institution 
is achieving its goals. So, it can work well with strategic planning at the ‘Plan’ 
stage. It recognises that there is an important difference between what ‘should’ 
happen (the plan) and what really does happen (the reality), through the ‘Do’ 
stage. It can help to systematically identify areas where you need to improve 
(diagnosis and problem-solving) through the use of information obtained at 
the ‘Check’ stage. 

Assess the quality of inputs, processes and outputs 

Another ways of using a form of ‘systems thinking’ in quality assurance is to 
use an inputs-processes-outputs model of an institution, as in Figure 2. In my 
experience, use of this model is as illuminating when used for organisations that 
provide services as for organisations that produce goods. 

Figure 2 Input-Process-Output model 


* 




For educational institutions, we need to remember that our students are a large 
part of the inputs and the outputs. It is the processes that they experience and 
are shaped by that will determine how satisfied we and they are with the outputs! 
This model has some resonance with ideas about learning outcomes and with a 
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CQI model. The learning outcomes approach starts with the quality of ‘outputs’ 

, rather than the quality of ‘inputs’, and works backwards to ensure the desired 
results are embedded into processes, which in turn need the right combination 
of inputs (or additional processes) to ensure the intended learning outcome can 
be achieved. The ‘process’ and ‘outputs’ elements have some relationship to 
the ‘Do’ and ‘Check’ stages of a CQI model: both require a knowledge of what 
happens within an organisation at the ‘Do’ stage and of the actual outcomes 
being achieved. 

Another use of this model is in developing standards for certification of 
organisations, e.g. guidelines for accreditation of programs or of institutions. 
Worldwide, most standards in higher education address processes, some address 
inputs (such as the qualifications of teachers) and some, but fewer, address the 
quality of outputs or outcomes. If your institution is being externally assessed, 
it can be instructive to reflect on whether the standards being used are really 
appropriate for judging the quality of the institution’s outputs or outcomes. 

For each part of this model, it is helpful to identify the main elements and then 
ask a few questions to decide on which improvements should be made first. 

The inputs of an educational institution are, generally: staff, including volunteers, 
casual staff and community educators or workplace facilitators; students; 
learning and teaching resources such as books and journals and computers; 
facilities, including often a specified physical environment that is safe, secure and 
conducive to learning and personal development; and services to help staff and 
students manage their presence within the organisation (e.g. health, counselling, 
leisure time). 

If the input quality is not as good as an institution would like, then: 

• Decide whether the institution can do something about it, e.g. if staff 
are volunteers, then maybe there is not a lot that can be addressed 

• Decide whether the institution really needs to do something about it 
(prioritise), e.g. we can live without new chairs but we need internet 
access 

• Decide what you can do about it, e.g. offer foundation or remedial 
support for new students, offer classes in effective teaching to new staff 







Evaluate whether the change works! 


Processes for an educational institution include: plans and targets, budgets, 
organisational decision-making and authority structures; statements of 
responsibility and delegations; policies and rules; procedures to implement 
policies and make sure things get done; teaching and student learning activities; 
the organisation of activities and events; production of documents; and so on. 

Similar questions can be asked and decisions made on priorities, e.g: 

• We don’t need to collect more data but we do need to analyse our existing 
data on student outcomes to see which groups need more help 

• We do need to write and implement policies on plagiarism and misconduct 

• We should try using grading rubrics, so teachers have a guide for consistent 


marking. 


The outputs of theological education include: graduates; research and 
scholarship; and the fruits of engagement with local, regional and world 
communities. Financial sustainability may even be an outcome. Again, similar 
decisions can be made after asking a few questions, e.g: 

• Can we better prepare our graduates for future careers in government or 


business? 


• We can live without more scholarly articles but we need more local 
involvement in training our students 

• We should seek greater two-way engagement in learning with local 
communities. 

Use evidence 

One of the best quality assurance questions people in institutions can ask 
themselves is ‘How do we know’? As an example, if we claim to be preparing 
graduates who are appropriately equipped for the next step in their life journey, 
how do we know we actually are doing this? What is the evidence? 

Quality assurance in many contexts relies on assembling a body of evidence 
convincing enough to be persuasive that the intended outcomes are actually 
being achieved. In educational institutions, this evidence does not have to be 
only numerical or statistically valid, but it should come from more than one 
source and it should be sufficiendy strong for others to feel confident that there 






is adequate support for the claims that are being made. 

In considering evidence it is useful for an institution to consider where in the 
CQI cycle the evidence comes from: is the evidence mosdy about plans and 
policies or is it about the effectiveness of implementation or about the outcomes 
produced? A plan, of itself, is not evidence of outcomes! 

Some of the types of ‘how do we know’ questions relevant for higher education 
are: 

• How do we know that our students are deeply engaged with their learning? 

• How do we know that our curricula and teaching are appropriate? 

• How do we know that our graduates make a positive difference in the world? 

• How do we know that our qualifications are recognised in other places? 


Learn from others and benchmark 

Theological colleges must be able to assess how well they are performing in 
comparative, as well as in absolute, terms. The education provided in an 
individual theological college may be distinctive but this institution is part 
of regional and worldwide communities of educators, and, as noted above, 
will share certain common reference points with them. As well there may be 
competition for students and graduates may wish to continue to further study at 
other institutions. For these reasons, institutional and academic quality assurance 
requires some knowledge by the institution of how its outcomes compare. There 
are many valid reasons for differences in outcomes, but an examination of these 
differences can be a spur for improvements that, ultimately, will help students. 


Information for the assessment of comparative outcomes may be obtained from 
national or peak body surveys, benchmarking data from individual colleges, or 
other systems of measurement developed by the institution. 


From another perspective, any educational institution has something to learn 
from others in similar situations that are successful in some or many aspects 
of their operation. Of course, this is not to suggest that any process or system 
from one institution should simply be copied at another. But, after careful 
examination, there may be innovations or features of practice that could 
be adapted. It is worth noting that inputs, processes and outputs all may be 
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comparatively benchmarked. 

Some of the questions that theological college communities may care to 

consider are: 

• Do we know how we compare with others and how we differ? 

• Who are our comparators? Are there other organisations that would we like 
to be like? In what respect? 

• How do we find out about new ways of doing things? 

• How good are we at borrowing innovations, from outside or from within 
parts of our own organisation? 

• When we find a good practice, do we look to see if we can adopt it more 
widely and systematically? 

• Are there other ways we can learn more about ourselves or about trends 
and changes? 


Implementing quality assurance 
In this final section are some observations about implementing quality assurance 
processes within educational institutions. These comments are very general: 
each theological college will need to consider for itself the details of how it 
will assure the quality of the education it provides and the quality of other 
components of its operation. 

Four ideas that I have found helpful in thinking about the implementation of 
quality assurance in diverse institutions of higher education are:: 

• Don’t treat ‘quality’ as an outsider 

• Share a commitment to continuous quality improvement 

• Use many, many feedback loops 

• Make and mend. 

Don’t treat ‘quality’ as an outsider 

As noted above ‘quality’ and ‘quality assurance’ are quite often seen as ‘foreign’ 
concepts in higher education, notwithstanding the passionate commitment of 
educators to quality in their own professional work. This sense of a lack of 
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ownership by educators stems, I believe, from a view that quality assurance 
is an instrument of those who seek to industrialise education and that, as 
an instrument, it sets out rules and standards but completely overlooks the 
ineffable, joyous, exhilarating, frustrating and largely personal nature of teaching 
and learning 

This is an entirely reasonable view, but it is a view from a highly individualised 
perspective. Yes, ‘quality assurance’ operates to a considerable extent at 
organisational rather than individual level, although of course individuals are the 
main agents through which quality can be assured. Therefore, quality assurance 
is more concerned with developing and maintaining a collective organisational 
culture, agreed norms of behaviour, and an overall learning experience for 
students, than with the assurance of each particular, individual experience. 
Moreover, it is not possible or desirable for all individual learning experiences 
to be ‘quality assured’ because sometimes the processes are untested. Some 
experiments in learning and teaching will not succeed but teachers and students, 
in trying to improve, need to have the freedom to take risks. If it is to be a living 
feature of institutional life, quality assurance must engage with the productive 
risk-taking of individuals, because change usually involves some element of risk. 
But equally, it must ensure that, at aggregate level, the learning experiences of 
students are positive and worthwhile. 


My point, therefore, is that although ‘quality assurance’ may seem an alien term, 
especially to teachers, it is largely an organisational, aggregated, semi-structured, 
way of describing what we spend quite a lot of our time thinking about — namely, 
how to do things better. If this way of thinking is integral and embedded into 
organisational life and culture, then the possibility of numerous improvements 
is multiplied. 


I have seen examples of educational institutions where quality assurance is 
something that is viewed as being done ‘over there’, in a discrete organisational 
unit, a separate ‘thing’ that is managed by others and is their responsibility. Such 
a view can be reinforced by organisational titles, such as ‘institutional planning 
and quality office’ or ‘quality assurance officer’. We need to be careful to 
avoid confusing institutional responsibilities of planning, or for data collection 
and analysis (for feedback), and institutional responsibilities for assuring and 
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enhancing quality, which are present across all forms of organisational activity. 

Informed, careful, reflective discussion throughout an organisation, I believe, is 
crucial to good internal quality assurance. Therefore, my advice is not to think 
of quality as an ‘outsider’, begging to be let in, but to recognise and reinforce the 
ways in which the assurance of quality is already embedded in existing practices. 

Share a commitment to continuous quality improvement 

A shared commitment to improving quality is one of the most important 
organisational drivers for good practice in quality assurance, reinforcing the 
previous suggestion that quality should not be seen as an ‘outsider’. 

Such a commitment depends on the participation of multiple stakeholders in: 

• Processes that lead to consensus on performance goals 

• Establishing organisational structures that enable and support academic 
and administrative quality assurance processes, e.g. the review of feedback, 
periodic external assessment, updating of procedures and documents, 
learning about innovations 

• The design and implementation of evaluation and data-gathering activities 

• The practice of basing decisions on reliable and valid evidence 

The implementation of necessary changes to assure institutional/ 
educational improvement 

Regular consideration of how inputs, processes and outputs can be 
improved 1 . 

• 

Use many, many feedback loops 

As quality assurance relies on evidence and answering ‘how do we know’ 
questions, and because institutional processes affect many people (students, 
staff and stakeholders), quality assurance in education is enhanced by building 
feedback loops into systems, procedures and thinking. ‘Feedback loop’ is 
another way of describing ‘active listening’ to the opinions of others on what 
you are doing. 


1. I am indebted to a colleague from the USA, Dr. Steve Crow, for this list 
of items, which I have adjusted slightly, and for the reference to multiple 
stakeholders. 






One of the most commonly used tools in higher education is to ask students for 
their opinion of the quality of teaching and of their own learning, often using an 
anonymous survey. (I add here that students can become very cynical about such 
surveys.) Such feedback loops, I stress, do not have to involve massive surveys or 
processes — especially in smaller colleges, much of the feedback and much of the 
coordination is usually done face to face. Activities such as internal or external 
peer review of teaching and obtaining community input are other good ways to 
incorporate feedback loops. 

Make and mend 

All systems and organisational processes decay over time, not only physical 
facilities. Values may stay the same, but their expression may alter. Curricula 
become outdated, teaching methods evolve, bureaucracy becomes ever more 
elaborate. One aspect of quality assurance is an ongoing activity which I call 
‘make and mend’, with some reference to the naval tradition of allowing sailors 
some free time in which to ‘make and mend’ their uniforms (not supplied by 
the navy at that time). Although we are all busy, we must take time to reflect on 
what needs to be ‘made or mended’ in our programs and our organisations, to 
identify those aspects that are worn-out, missing, not working, obsolete, broken 
or simply in need of replacement. 

So, in summary, the implementation of quality assurance in higher education 
relies on: regarding ‘quality’ as inherent in institutional activities, particularly 
teaching and learning; finding the elements of ‘decay or omission and fixing 
them; and reflecting on new, better ways to achieve the organisation’s goals. These 
precepts I believe apply equally to quality assurance in theological education. 
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Introduction 

This article recounts the experience of uprooting of people 
from islands which are now part of the independent nation of 
Kiribati 1 and begins to reflect theologically on this experience. 
As such, it seeks to contribute to our understanding of cultural 
identity in a Christian context. 

It has often been noted that, for Pacific Islanders, land and its 
adjacent seas are a key part of people’s identity and is connected 
with economics, politics, history, society, ethnicity, tradition and 
spirituality. 2 As Cliff Bird has rightly noted, 

In Oceania, the identity of a person is formed not in 
isolation or apart from community, but in association 
with and involvement in it, as well as in interacting 
with his/her environment ... the human community 
not only is connected with itself but is also intimately 
interconnected to the totality, of the land-sea-air-scape 
community. 
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What then happens to a people’s identity if they are removed 
from their ancestral islands and are re-settled a long distance 
away in a very different environment? 


Far from their ancestral home, thousands of I-Kiribati people 
today live in Solomon Islands. This article relates the story of 
their twice-removal, first from their ancestral villages in the 
Gilberts group to the Phoenix group, and then again from 
the Phoenix Islands to Solomon Islands. 

A good deal of the information in this article came from 
interviews with the oldest members who experienced the 
processes of relocation, from whom the writer is himself a 
descendant. 4 


Origins in the Gilberts 

Austronesian people migrated from Indonesia and the 
Philippines to the Gilbert Islands thousands of years ago. 
Evidence for this comes from archaeology 5 from studies of 
the human leukocyte antigen 6 , as well as the folk memory 
of the people 7 . Food preferences and physical appearance 
also lend support to origins in South-East Asia, probably 
somewhere in the Banda Sea. Samoan migrants then arrived 
from around AD 1500. By the time of the arrival of the 
Samoans, the island of Beru was inhabited by the descendants 
of Tabuarike and Nainginouati. The Samoan perspective of 
origins, the perspective of the conquerors, predominated in 
time. 

Kiribati lies astride the equator and is bisected by 180o 
longitude, which is also largely the international date line 8 . 
The islands are in three groups: the Gilberts proper have 16 
islands, the Phoenix group 9 consists of eight atolls and the 
Line 
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Islands eight. Banaba is an isolated island to the west. Twenty-one of the islands 
are inhabited. The total land area is 811 km2 most of which is less than two 
metres above sea level. 


I-Kiribad people are dependent on the sea for fish and shellfish. Some 
agriculture is also possible although fertility and rainfall vary across the islands. 
Unfortunately, the Line Islands and Phoenix Islands were mined for their guano 
deposits by American and European phosphate companies in the nineteenth 
century, depriving them of rich organic material. The coconut tree is most 
valuable for its multiple usqs. Breadfruit is harvested twice yearly. One notable 
strategy for vegetable production was the digging of pits in coral hard-pan. These 
pits were then filled with dead leaves to create organic swamps for growing taro. 

The common expression ‘You work first and then you eat’ ensured not only that 
all members of society were productive, but also that all learned self-reliance. 


In the Kiribati world-view, human beings constitute one of three groups of 
beings. Anti (pron. An-se) are the spirits. Antin-na-aomata are the spirit people; 
spirits in human bodies; they are able to do what spirits do and what bodies can 
do. Lasdy there are aomata, meaning people. 

As for other Pacific groups, kinship is the basis of social organization. Personal 
names pass down the generations as a way of maintaining family bonds. The 
term utu means family and denotes either nuclear or extended family ties. Koraki 
may be used to refer to any relative in a range of one to seven generations. 
Kanoa means offspring (e.g. Kanoan Matang = offspring from Matang). Riki 
means “comes from” or “exists from” and refers to tracing origins from one’s 
genealogy. 

Families are usually patrilocal, but children may inherit from both father’s and 
mother’s sides. Adoption is common and further enhances ties between family 
groups. 


Kiribati society is divided into three groups. Firsdy, there are the unimane who 
are the decision-making elders of the community. Every village has a sacred 
maneaba house, where important issues for the village are debated and decided 
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by these elders. Their knowledge and wisdom are respected. Decisions are made 
according to long established cultural norms. E kakawaki te aomata (Humans 
are more important than anything) is a central value. This in turn leads to 
three principles: te mauri (health for all), te raoi (peace for all) and te tabemoa 
(hospitality and caring for one another). These values are regarded as consistent 
with people’s Christian convictions. 

Once decisions are made, the younger men help to carry out the decisions 
especially in relation to heavy physical work and the protection of the village. 
These are the rorobuaka, the warriors in their 20s and 30s and are thus regarded 
as the arms and legs of the elders. 

The third group in Kiribati society is the women and children support the 
rorobuaka in fulfilling the wishes of the unimane. 

The worst crimes in Kiribati society are incest and stealing. A person found 
guilty of either crime is regarded as tiaki te aomata y meaning he is not a human 
being, but a dog. The shame affects not just the individual but the whole family 
and successive generations. 

There is one Kiribati language, with two dialects; the pronunciation of people 
from the northern islands is distinct from that of people from the southern 
islands, although the two groups easily understand each other. The language 
is believed to have been given by the god Naareau. An I-Kiribati person who 
is not fluent in his own language will not be regarded as a full member of the 
community, which has clearly emerged as an issue in the diaspora situation. 

Pre-Christian religion centred on a creation myth. In this, Naareau created the 
islands and the people. This links the I-Kiribati with Samoa and its people. 
Belief in spirits was and is universal. Humans consist of bodies and spirits and 
the spirits live on after the body dies. Skulls and skeletons of the deceased were 
kept in village shrines, so the spirits could re-enter them if they chose. Ancestral 
spirits are present with their descendants and observe their doings. They also 
continue to live on in birds, fish and stones. Totems are a visible presence of 
the spirits. Attendance at shrines, offerings, prayers and feasts were common 
features of traditional worship. 





The early explorers, including Thomas Gilbert in 1788, after whom the islands 
were named, opened a sea route for whalers and traders. Rev. Hiram Bingham was 
the first missionary to the northern islands, arriving in 1857. Rev. S. J. Whitness 
and a un-named Samoan pastor were the first missionaries in the southern 
islands. Rev. Whitness represented the London Missionary Society (LMS). It was 
later agreed by the northern colleagues, that mission work in the islands should 
be left to the LMS, although Roman Catholics missionaries followed soon after. 

The Gilbert and Ellice islands became British Protectorates in 1892 and Kiribati 
attained independence in 1979. 


The First Uprooting -1938 

The first wave of uprooting of the Kiribati people occurred during the colonial 
period. The transmigration was from Gilbert group proper, mainly the southern 
islands, to the Phoenix group. H. E. Maude planned and oversaw the project, 
having received authority to proceed from Sir Arthur Richards, Governor of Fiji 
and High Commissioner of the British Western Pacific Territories, 1936-1938. 

People were given two hours notice. They were persuaded by promises of ample 
supplies of sea foods, fertile agricultural land and good drinking water. H. E. 
Maude, in his book Of island and man 10 states that in his first meeting with the 
islanders he told people that, while initially there would be toil and hardship, the 
descendants of those who agreed to relocate would be prosperous. He further 
told people that their ancestral lands would be divided among the remaining kin, 
as is the custom when, for example, someone drifts out to sea in a canoe and 
fails to return. 


When Maude asked for volunteers, he was surprised to see over five hundred 
stand. What Maude failed to comprehend was that, in the cultural background of 
the Kiribati people, it was a shameful thing not to respond to a call for volunteers. 
In that strongly communal society people were expected to volunteer when asked 
by a person in authority. Those who failed to respond would be ridiculed with 
the expression tera te uea! (What a king! — used ironically). Those who volunteered 
to relocate belonged to the rorobuaka group, noted above. Rather than acting as 
free individuals expressing their own will, as Maude supposed, they were simply 
reacting in the culturally appropriate way. 
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Maude argues that the relocation was motivated by concern for the islanders’ 
well-being It was a time of drought, which affected coconut, breadfruit, taro 
and pandanus crops. It is doubtful, however that the islanders saw themselves as 
impoverished or in danger from starvation. Their lives were primarily oriented 
towards the sea and its bounty. Furthermore, drinkable water is always available 
from four metre deep seepage wells. This same permanent water sustains 
coconuts in the severest drought. Fish could be preserved, and root crops ground 
and dried. The people were no strangers to drought and had developed ways 
of surviving them. The European colonizers, on the other hand, probably did 
not have the same survival skills. Migration was more of a European ‘solution.’ 

I-Kiribati have a strong tie to the place of their birth. Kinship and ancestral 
ties also bind one to home place. Relocation therefore entails a good deal of 
pain and anxiety. Men traditionally do not express sorrow in tears; this being a 
sign of cowardice and immaturity. Men share their pain in words. My father, 
grandfather and other older men all expressed the grief of this first uprooting 
in the words they shared. In telling the painful stories, men use expressions such 
as uotaki mat (carried from), tabe kaki mai (lifted up from) and kamaingaki (shaken 
and removed). Was the pain of relocation really less than that of surviving a 
season of drought? 

It seems that the colonizers also had another motivation. The Gilbertese were 
the subject of a bizarre European quasi-scientific experiment. In Maude’s own 


words: 


Having pioneered more than one experiment in folk migration 
in the Central Pacific region during the years 1935-45,1 feel that 
I should give some account of a page of Pacific history which 
has its own intrinsic interest, as well as showing how the former 
tradition of race migration, common to all peoples of Polynesia 
and Micronesia, can be successfully revived even at this late stage. 11 

Furthermore, those who were resetded were unwitting pawns in British 
territorial claims. Most of the valuable guano deposits having been removed 
from the Phoenix and Line Islands in the nineteenth century, these islands 
had ceased to have a European presence, but were still the subject of dispute 
between Britain and U.S.A. The settlement of Gilbertese here served to confirm 
the British claim as a last stage of its colonial expansion. 






So, while the Gilbertese ‘volunteered’ after being told the move was in their 
own best interest, the real, but unstated, reason for the uprooting was British 
territorial self-interest. 

In 1938, the first group of 61 pioneers were transported to three islands in the 
Phoenix group by MV Nimanoa. Others followed. Each person was allocated 
a plot of land, on the condition that they farmed it, with a probation period of 
five years. People toiled long days, not only to clear the bush, build their own 
homes and establish gardens, but men were also required to work on community 
buildings such as schools, community halls, clinics and church buildings. 

Arariki village was established on Orana (Hull Island) 1- . On Manra (Sydney 
Island), Maude and Ona villages were established 13 . The third island to be setded 
was Nikumaroro (Gardener Island). 

The Phoenix Islands did prove to be rich in seafoods. Crabs were plentiful and 
birds provided eggs. The land was fertile and a variety of fruits and vegetables 
helped to provide a varied and healthy diet. 

After a few years, each village had its own maneaba and Council of Elders. 
Children attended school. Co-operative societies were established to provide 
trade goods. Pastor-teachers led Christian worship on Sundays, while people 
also continued the practice of traditional magic. Social gatherings and traditional 
games were re-introduced. 

With the advent of World War 2 in the Pacific in 1941, just three years after the 
initial relocation, the British setdement scheme was suspended. Some of the 
setders then migrated to military bases as labourers. Others stayed on in the 
Phoenix group. 


The Second Uprooting - 1955+ 

After less than twenty years in their new setdements, the colonial powers had a 
further scheme. The people were now to be removed from the Phoenix group 
to the distant British Solomon Islands Protectorate. In the Phoenix group, 
people had adapted well, their new location being on atolls with which they were 
familiar. Solomon Islands presented an entirely different challenge. 
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These islands were not completely unknown. Some I-Kiribati had already 
worked in the military base in Guadalcanal during World War 2. After the 
ceasefire in 1945, however, they were shipped back to the Gilberts. There was 
also some familiarity with the Solomons through reports from the crew of the 
Gilbertese fishing vessel, MV Arikarimo, which had strayed off course in 1955 
and landed in Guadalcanal. Nevertheless, the Solomons were geographically 
very different, and its inhabitants racially, culturally and linguistically distinct 
from the Gilbertese. 

In 1954, ten men, seven from the Southern Gilbert islands and three from 
the Phoenix Islands, were sent across to the proposed migration destination. 
They then reported back that the Solomons were large and mountainous, 
and covered in dense forests. The soil was fertile. Large rivers flowed through 
the green valleys. The reefs and lagoons were rich in seafood. These reports 
were accepted by the government authorities and received by the people. The 
residents, however, saw the proposed move as an exile to a strange foreign 
nation. The colonial government, however, made hasty plans for the urgent 
evacuation of the people. 

From 1955 to 1958, about 500 people were taken from Manra (Sydney Is), 
firsdy to Toba in the Marovo lagoon region of New Georgia, where they were 
rejected by the local land owners. They were therefore taken to Gizo where they 
founded two villages, Titiana and Manra. Some were also taken to the Shordand 
Islands in the Solomon group. Then, during 1963 and 1964 a second group of 
1,200 was evacuated from Nikumaroro (Gardener Is) and Orona (Hull Is) to 
Wagina Island, to the south of Lauru (Choiseul). Each family prepared for the 
long voyage. Household possessions were packed. Live seeds were collected and 
carefully packed. 

Those who participated in the removal recall vividly the uncharacteristic silence 
that pervaded the villages. It seemed as if every house was silently mourning 
a death. Bewildered children asked who would look after their houses, and the 
graves of those who had died during the years in the Phoenix group. Adults 
wondered how they would be received in the Solomons. Why was there no 
opportunity to farewell relatives in other islands? Would there ever be an 
opportunity to return? One elderly woman, Tetang Teiwaki, later recalled: 






We were told to pack up and board the ship because of the drought. 

They made us board a very big ship called MV Neivakai. It is a 
Tongan passenger and cargo ship. From the big ship we watched 
our evacuated village for the last time. The village was empty, our 
houses remained standing. Left on the island were the hens and the 
roosters ... Dogs came out from nowhere to the beach and began to 
howl loudly ... Questions arose: Who owned these dogs? Where did 
they come from? Why do they howl while we are leaving? It was a 
sorrowful and painful experience to leave our homeland forever 14 . 

Even the surrounding environment of nature and spirits mourned the second 
uprooting. 

Those who had setded in the Phoenix group had legal tide. Before their 
departure, however, they were required to sign a document forfeiting their rights 
to the land. 

Where drought was cited as the official reason for the first removal, this excuse 
was again used to justify the second migration. This does not, however, stand up 
to scrutiny. In the first place, those who lived in the Phoenix group remember 
it all differently: 

Manra (Phoenix), our homeland, was a paradise. We had many 
foods to live on. We had plenty of coconuts, pandanus, pine fruits 
and other atoll crops. The sea foods were plentiful, while the birds 
laid eggs almost four times a year. We had dugout water wells that 
supplied us enough water to drink. We had our own schools and 
community stores. Some of our atoll crops were just ready to be 
harvested when the sudden evacuation scheme came in. Some of 
us did not want to leave Manra, but if we did not, were told that the 
colonial power would put us in jail 15 . 

Furthermore, if drought was such a problem in 1955, why were the Orona and 
Nikumaroro groups not shifted until almost a decade later? None of them died 
during the so-called drought. In actual fact, again a more sinister motive lay 
behind the deportation to the Solomons. By June 1955, military personnel along 
with British and American scientists had begun to arrive on Kiritimati (Christmas 
Is) 16 in the Northern Line Island group to the east of the Phoenix Islands. Soon 
a tent city of 2,000 people was erected. Then, early in 1957, “Three bombs in 






the megaton range were successfully dropped by valiant bombers and exploded 
at about 18,000 fees some thirty miles south of the Island/’ 17 Further hydrogen 
bomb experiments were conducted later that year and early in 1958. 

Again between 1962 and 1963 the British and Americans engaged in nuclear 
testing on or near Christmas Island. The Gilbertese left behind at Nikumaroro 
and Orono witnessed these events. They described the explosions to the writer 
as lightning across the ocean, with a noise louder than thunder. They also 
witnessed a huge tree-shaped cloud rising up from the sea. The residents had 
been made aware in advance of the dangers of the flash, so people sat in the 
maneaba with heads bowed and eyes closed. When they went outside, they felt 
the delayed shock waves and saw the huge mushroom cloud. At least one device 
had ten times the power of all the bombs dropped on Germany 1939-1945 and 
was 750 times greater than the power of the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima, 
and contaminated an area of 7,000 square miles. It killed and maimed Japanese 
fishermen eighty miles away. 18 

Having conducted their experiments at the expense of the Gilbertese people 
and the environment, the British and Americans moved on. 

In June the last inventories were made and obsolete and dangerous 
materials were dumped at sea. The offices were locked and at 
sunset on Monday 29th June 1964, the white ensign was lowered 
at the Royal Navy Shore Station H.M.S. Resolution. 19 

Many of the military workers were later reported to have ongoing health 
problems. While the Phoenix setders were further away from the blast sites, no 
studies have been undertaken on the impact on their health, either as a direct 
result of the explosions, or as a result of contamination of the environment 
and, in particular, the food resources and water. 

The residents of the Phoenix Islands noticed many changes following the 
explosions. Coconut palms turned yellow and dried up. The wells turned salty. 
Numerous fish were found dead along the reefs. Millions of birds were blinded 
and subsequently died of starvation. This caused great consternation, and 
people interpreted the changes as omens, indicating the anger of the traditional 
gods of the islands. 
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The colonial powers initially supplied the Phoenix residents with rations, 
medical supplies and water. This proved to be expensive and those remaining 
were evacuated from Nikumaroro (Gardener Is) and Orona (Hull Is) to Wagina 
Island in the Solomons 20 . The Americans then used Orona (Hull Is) as a radar 
base with a view to detecting Inter Continental Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs) in 
conjunction with their base at Guam. 

The Kiribati people took with them some outrigger canoes, tools, plants and 
pets. Having not seen mountains before, they at first thought that the land on the 
horizon was a great cloud of flying birds. The new villages established on Wagina 
were named after the ones left behind in the Phoenix group: Orona, Arariki 
and Nikumororo. The villages were naturally set up on the Kiribati model, with 
houses close to each other and each village having its own maneaba for public 
gatherings. Schools and churches were constructed. To help in the establishment 
phase, the colonial power at first provided rations and tools. In the Solomons, 
each village continued its denominational affiliation. 

Two to four hectares of land were allocated to each family, but the available land 
consisted mainly of swamps and virgin forests. They were charged survey and 
registration fees. Having lost their lands in Phoenix Islands, they wondered why 
the British Protectorate was now charging money. 


Huge trees grew in the forests, the like of which they had not seen in their atolls. 
The challenge to establish gardens was so daunting that at first people wanted to 
give up and return, but no ships travelled along that route. 


The I-Kiribati did not like the climate. It rained often and at nights it was then 
too cold to go fishing. The work was hard and the long hours in the sun and rain 
took their toll, with many becoming sick. Malaria, typhoid and elephantiasis were 
previously unknown. There was much to learn about farming, and the British 
employed some Melanesians to assist. 


With the land being shared equally to all the children, the few hectares for each 
family soon became smaller and smaller holdings. In the forty-one years from 
1959 to 2000, the population grew from 459 to 4906, a more than ten-fold 
increase. While some of this was the result of further waves of immigration 
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from the Phoenix Islands, much of it was due to the high birth rate. The 
descendants finally had many small parcels of land inherited from grandparents, 
parents, uncles and aunts. And given that much of the land was not suitable for 
farming, it is not surprising that many migrated to urban centres looking for 
work. The demands for more land from the Solomon Islanders created tensions 
and resentment. 

In the Solomon Island quest for independence during the 1970s, the Kiribati 
residents were even used as a bargaining chip. The granting of independence 
by the British was made contingent on the Solomon Islanders accepting the 
immigrants as full citizens. With independence in 1978, the Kiribati setders felt 
like vulnerable refugees, no longer having the protection of the British. They 
were now a minority group in a Melanesian nation. 

Many Kiribati people felt they were being treated unfairly in employment, in 
government service and even by their church authorities. Some suffered racist 
taunts. The writer was insulted by a teacher, being told he was ‘just a coconut 
who floated onto the Solomons and grew many fruits/ 

The impact of the uprootings 

As we have seen, the first uprooting to the Phoenix group deprived people of 
their ancestral lands, effectively cutting off genealogical ties and family ties. The 
first relocation was at least in an atoll environment with which people were 
familiar. Their norms, skills and social organisation could therefore continue to 
function. Furthermore, the islands were previously uninhabited. It was a new 
Kiribati community within Kiribati territory. 

The second uprooting was much more devastating. For a second time people 
were deprived of land rights. For a second time their genealogy was cut off. 
Furthermore, they were transported to an alien environment in Melanesia, far 
away from the Kiribati atolls. The younger generation did not know their origins 
and their genealogy. This led to weak family ties and even encouraged incest. 
Divorce became common and children did not know whom to stay with. The 
original social order began to break down, and the elders were not consulted in 
important decisions. 
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The language changed rapidly in the new context, so that it no longer conveyed 
important cultural concepts adequately. 

An important issue in disputes between the I-Kinbati and Solomon Islanders 
is land. The people of the Solomons want to reclaim ancestral lands granted by 
the colonial British government to people of Kiribati. On the other hand, the 
Kiribati people need land for their population growth. 

In Melanesian culture, the tribe owns the land. In Micronesian culture, the family 
and individuals own land, and it is seen as the home of the ancestral spirits. 
These spirits continue to live in the land and bless living people through the 
produce of the land. The people are the offspring of these spirits. Each part 
of their original islands was named after their ancestral spirits. Land provided 
social security and created strong bonds between people. Land was also the basis 
of the individual’s identity. Land was regarded as a mother who provides life in 
its fullest sense. Land was wealth and a birthright. To sell land to outsiders is 
like giving oneself away. In the foreign context, I-Kiribati do not have the same 
intense affinity with the land. 

The key issue, however, is identity. How do I-Kiribati people maintain their 
identity in the face of land-loss, language loss and culture loss, as well as the 
experience of being a minority group in a strange environment? Furthermore, 
intermarriage with Solomon Islanders is becoming common, so the continued 
existence as a distinct group is an issue. 

Nevertheless, up until now, the Kiribati language, albeit somewhat changed, 
continues to be used in the Solomons. Furthermore, the central cultural value of 
e kakawaki te-aomata and the three principles: te mauri, te raoi and te tabemoa noted 
above continue to be upheld. 


I-Kiribati use the image of the mythical tree of life, te kai n tiku aba y to understand 
their identity. Each tribe knows which branch it belongs to, and understands the 
rights and responsibilities that go with it, including land ownership. If people 
are able to return to Kiribati for a visit, that connection is still there; residents of 
Kiribati will know and acknowledge the connection. The same connection is not 
there for land in the Solomons. 
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In order to struggle for the rights of the Kiribati people, two organisations were 
set up. The first was called the Solomon Islands Kiribati Association (SIKA). Its 
aims were comprehensive: political, traditional, social, economic and religious. 
It became the advocate to the government. 

The second organisation was the Tungavalu Region of the United Church in 
Solomon Islands (UCSI). Many of the Kiribati people had a background in the 
London Missionary Society (LMS). The UCSI, however, had a Methodist or 
Wesleyan background. Forming their own region, with their own Bishop, gave 
the people a stronger say in the affairs of the UCSI. It also made it possible 
for the people to worship in the Kiribati language and in the ways of the LMS 
to which they were accustomed. The name of the region was made up of a 
combination of Tungaru (the original name of Kiribati) and Tuvalu (Ellice 
Islands). 

Most of the LMS background Kiribati people became members of the new 
Tungavalu Region, although some were reticent. The Wagina people, in particular, 
felt that withdrawing from the Lauru (Choiseul) Region might jeopardise their 
land rights. The Lauru Land Conference of Tribal Communities (LLCTC) 21 
had been formed by Rev. Leslie Bosseto, a former Bishop and Moderator of 
the church and former member of the National Parliament. The LLCTC was 
sympathetic to the needs of the Kiribati people on Wagina, which is adjacent to 
Lauru Is (Choiseul). 

Furthermore, the I-Kiribati brought their LMS background and the important 
connection with the international Council for World Mission into the UCSI, 
from which the UCSI has benefited gready. Some legal recognition of this in 
the Constitution of the UCSI would help the Tunguvalu Region to feel more 
part of the United Church. 

Some biblical and theological reflections 

The biblical story of the nation of Israel begins with uprootedness. Abraham is 
called by God to leave his country and journey into the unknown (Gen. 12:1-9). 
Later, he and his household are uprooted from the land of promise and move 
to Egypt because of famine (Gen. 12:10). His descendants, including Jacob, are 






again in Egypt to avoid a famine (Gen 41:53-46:7). In Egypt, the population 
grows rapidly, until Pharoah becomes troubled by their numbers (Exod. 1:8-22). 
The people of Israel then discover themselves to be landless, powerless and 
hungry strangers. They are treated as slaves, less than human. God then sees 
their suffering and calls them to be uprooted again, this time promising them a 
land “flowing with milk and honey.” 

Jacob struggled with God (Gen. 32:28) and was given a new identity. He was 
to be called Israel. Those who are still in Kiribati call us who live in Solomon 
Islands Kiribati-N-Solomon. We are forging a new identity, which is also God- 
given. Our new identity is an integrated identity, with some aspects of Kiribati 
culture and some aspects of Solomons culture. It is what some have called a 
“hyphenated identity.” 22 

To find inner security, our children need to be taught aspects of Melanesian 
culture and aspects of Micronesian culture. Where there is intermarriage, both 
parents have this responsibility. I-Kinbad in Solomons need to know how to 
relate to other I-Kiribad in terms of Kiribati language and culture. The virtues 
of respect, kindness, sincerity, bravery and mercy are important aspects of 
Kiribati culture. Stealing, incest and cowardice are unacceptable. People who 
behave in unacceptable ways are regarded as tiaki te aomata (not a human being). 
At the same time, I-Kiribati need to relate to Melanesian Solomon Islanders as 
Melanesians, in terms of their language and culture. If young people do not have 
this dual identity, they will be lost and become troublemakers, resulting in ethnic 
tension. 


The biblical account records the mixed feelings of the people. On the one 
hand they naturally wanted to avoid starvation and poverty. The Israelites were 
drawn to Egypt because of the food available there. Food represented freedom. 
Years later, they were uprooted a second time, again drawn by the promise of 
food. Yet, the road to “the land flowing with milk and honey” was never easy. It 
included pain, struggle and suffering. 


But ultimately, the Israelites found freedom and justice in their own place. The 
movement of the Kiribati people was similarly based on a promise of salvation, 
even though the motivation of the colonisers who persuaded people to move was 
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wrong and unjust. They were forced to move to make way for nuclear testing, 
and the expansion of American and British power in the Pacific. Ultimately, the 
Kiribati people and the Pacific environment were the losers. 

Of course, change is not always to be resisted. Just as God called Abraham to 
leave his land, the descendants of Jacob moved to Egypt and Moses took the 
people to the promised land, so I-Kiribati need to discern where God is at work 
in their migrations. 

A time of testing and hardship can be the means of strengthening: 

In this you rejoice, even if now for a little while you have had to 
suffer various trials so that the genuineness of your faith - being 
much more precious than gold, though perishable, is tested by fire 
- may be found to result in praise and glory and honour when 
Jesus Christ is revealed. (1 Peter 1:6,7) 23 
Jesus himself was uprooted. He left glory to be incarnate on earth (Phil. 2:1- 
11). As a child, he was a refugee in Egypt (Matt 2:13-15). As an adult, he had 
“nowhere to lay his head” (Matt. 8:20). The story of Jesus’ life and death is a 
story of enormous struggle. In this, he overcame the destruction of evil, sin and 
injustice to open the way for life in its wholeness. 

While struggles are often the sign of oppression, they can also lead to a cry for 
freedom and positive steps towards liberation. A concerted and united struggle 
for freedom can ultimately be irresistible and be more powerful than hydrogen 
bombs. We have witnessed this across the Pacific as our leaders struggled to cast 
off the chains of colonialism and demand independence. 

Such struggles, to be life-giving, must not resort to violence, which is ultimately 
counter-productive, but be non-violent in the manner of Jesus, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King and Archbishop Tutu. In the Kiribati language 
we have two ways to describe struggles. Te urubai means fight to destroy. Te 
ewanako, on the other hand, literally means to jump to or jump over. Everyone 
was expected to have this resilience and self-reliance to struggle and overcome 
difficulties. Our present struggles can draw on our te ewanako to overcome those 
things which are destructive and life-destroying in our present circumstances. 
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We human beings were created from the land (Gen. 2:7). It is with land that we 
find salvation; life in all its fullness. In the Solomons we learned to grow the 
variety of food crops in the Melanesian way. While land continues to be a matter 
of dispute, the land and sea also provide for our needs, and is in that sense our 
saviour. In all this, Jesus is the centre of our identity. In him all things were 
created (John 1:2). He is the visible presence of the Father (John 1:18; 14:9) who 
holds all creation in being (Col. 1:15-17). It is through his death and resurrection 
that we become new beings (2 Cor. 5:17). Land and sea were created by him and 
through him. 

When the people of Israel were forcibly uprooted and taken to Babylon, they 
discovered that they could, in fact, sing the Lord’s song in a foreign place. There 
they restudied their ancestral traditions. It was in exile, uprooted from their 
ancestral lands, that a new identity was forged. They came to view God in a new 
way. In the same way I-Kiribad in exile in Solomon Islands have learned that 
God is not only an atoll God, but also a God of the mountains and gardens of 
the Solomons. Where God’s love was one seen as wide and deep as the ocean, 
it is now seen to be also higher than the mountains, and flows more fully than 
the rivers. Uprootedness can be a form of deliverance. It is an opportunity for 
reformation. 
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Notes 


1 ‘Kiribati/ pronounced kiribas , derives from the word Gilberts, using 

the phonemes of the indigenous language. The word was adopted 
after independence from Britain in 1979. The Gilbert Islands were 
named after Captain Thomas Gilbert, who explored the islands in 
1788. The islands were originally known as Tungaru by the 
inhabitants. 

2 I. S. Tuwere, ‘Indigenous people’s struggles for land and identity/ Pacific 

journal of Theology\ 2001, 39-50. While Tuwere is referring to the 
situation in Fiji, the same might be said for I-Kiribati. The specific 
connections may vary, but the general point remains the same. 

3 Cliff Bird, ‘Hermeneutics of ecology and its relationship to the identity of 

the oikos in Oceania/ Pacific journal of the Theology, series II, no. 46, 

2011. 

4 The research was first presented as a thesis in partial fulfilment of the 

degree of Bachelor of Theology for Rarongo Theological College in 
2004. 

5 P. S. Bellwood, Man's conquest of the Pacific, London, 1978, quoted in J. R. H. 

Gibbons and F. Clunie, ‘Sea level changes and Pacific prehistory: New 
insight into early human settlement of Oceania/ journal of Pacific 
History, vol. 21, no. 2 (April 1986, p. 58). See also J. D. Jennings 
(editor), The prehistory of Polynesia, Canberra, 1979. 

6 John H. Gibbons, ‘Sea level changes and Pacific prehistory/ Journal of Pacific 

History, Vol. 21 (1968), p. 81. 

7 Sydney Island was known to the people as Manra, believed to be the name 

of one of the ancestral homes of the people in Indonesia. 

8 Kiribati unilaterally moved the international dateline to the east 1995 to 

include the Line Islands, so that the whole country would have the 
same date. 

9 The Phoenix Islands are now known officially as Rawaki Islands. 

10 Harry E. Maude, ‘The colonization of the Phoenix Islands/ in Of islands 

and men: Studies in Pacific history, Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 
1968, pp. 315-342. 

11 Maude, 316. 
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12 Arariki was named after Maude’s son, Alaric. 

13 Manra was named after the Gilbertese ancestral home in Indonesia. Ona 

(Honor) was the name of Maude’s wife. 

14 Personal information gathered at New Manra Village, Gizo in 1997 

(author’s translation). 

15 Information from Mr Teoro and his wife Teaiewe, collected by the writer 

in 2000. 

16 Not to be confused with Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean, 

which is Australian territory. 

17 Eric Bailey, The Christmas Island story\ London: Wilson, 1977, 58. 

18 John J. Vincent, Christ in a nuclear world, Manchester: Crux, 1962, 32. 

19 Eric E. Bailey, The Christmas Island story, London: Stacey, 1977, 61. 

20 Barrie Macdonald cites the cost and inconvenience of maintaining 

the Phoenix setdements as primary reasons for the removal to 
Solomon Islands, in Cinderellas of the Empire: Towards a History of 
Kiribati and Tuvalu, Canberra: ANU, 1982,175. 

21 See www.lauruland.org. 

22 Clive Pearson, ed., Faith in a hyphen: Crosscultural theologies down under. 

Adelaide: Open Book, 2004. 

23 All references are from the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 

copyright Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in USA, 1989. 
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Graduation Address 
at the Pacific Theological College 
8th November, 2012 


Introduction 

The Gospel of St Mark (3:14) tells us that Jesus called a 
small group of disciples and said to them: “I have chosen 
you to stay with me; I will also send you out to preach”. By 
travelling around with him and living close to him, they learnt 
to understand his teaching and his way of life. Only later did 
he send them out to preach the Good News and be his living 
witnesses. From being disciples they graduated to become 
apostles. 

That is basically what is happening to you today. After your 
years here at PTC studying the teaching of Jesus and learning 
to be faithful followers of Jesus, you are about to go out - to 
be sent as apostles and carry his message to your people in 
the Pacific and to the ends of the earth. 

I would like to re-tell a story I told once before at PTC. I 
think it is relevant to this occasion. 



Rev. Fr. Kevin Barr 


Fr. Kevin Barr is a 
Catholic Priest who 
has spent most of 
his time in Fiji - 32 
years in all He is an 
advocate for social 
justice. 

Presently, Fr. Barr 
is the Consultant 
for the Peoples 
Community 
Network - an NGO 
that helps people 
living in squatter 
settlements in Fiji. 
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In many Buddhist countries young men often go and spend two or three years 
of their lives deepening their understanding of the teachings of the Buddha. 
They do not intend to be full-time monks but simply spend a few years living 
in the monastery and learning meditation and the Buddhist teachings. The story 
goes that one very enthusiastic young man spent three years in the monastery. 
He kept a book and each day wrote down in great detail what he had learnt. 
When his time came to leave the monastery, he was presented to the Abbot of 
the monastery. The Abbot greeted him and asked what he had learnt during his 
years among them. The young man proudly presented the book in which he 
had written down his notes. The old monk took the book and carefully flipped 
through the pages. Then he took the book and threw it into the fire. The young 
man was devastated. The old monk looked at him, smiled and said: I can see 
that you have learnt a lot while you have been with us. But it is time now to go 
and live the message. Don’t be content to have the teachings of the Buddha 
written on paper. You must live the message and through your living witness, 
others will learn to live the way of the Buddha”. 

Despite that story, I am sure that, after your graduation, you will take a lot of 
books with you. But remember that the most important thing now is to live the 
message — to be living witnesses of Jesus wherever you minister. Of course our 
books are important because we must continue to study but the best we can do is 
to live the message of Jesus - to take him with us so that wherever we are, he is. 

Go to the People 

The amazing thing about Jesus in the gospel story is the time he spent with 
people, all sorts of people - young and old, rich and poor, Jew and non-Jew, men 
as well as women and children. He spent time also with Samaritans and even 
Roman soldiers. At the very beginning of his ministry he used the text from 
Isaiah to announce that his mission was all-embracing and included those who 
are often rejected and marginalised: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. He has 
sent me to bring good news to the poor, liberty to captives, sight to the blind... 
“ (Luke 4:16) 

Also he went out among the people to see for himself the conditions in which 
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his people lived. Matthew tells us that “Jesus went all over Galilee” (4:23) and 
that he “made a tour of all the towns and villages” (9:35). (Some jokingly say 
that this was the first Christian sociological survey.) What he saw touched his 
heart because he saw with his own eyes the poverty, the inequality, the burden 
of taxes, the sickness, and the sense of hopelessness of so many of his people. 

And we know from Luke that Jesus sat down and ate with tax collectors, 
prostitutes and sinners. His table fellowship was scandalous for those who 
thought that a religious teacher should not mix with riff-raff but for the people 
themselves it was a sign of God’s acceptance and love. 

To all these people Jesus reached out and he brought love and hope. And he 
conveyed the compassion, understanding and forgiveness of his Father. He was 
God’s instrument in helping the people appreciate God’s great love and concern 
for them. 


Graduation 

As you graduate from the Pacific Theological College today I think all of us 
here present would urge you in the years ahead “to keep your eyes fixed on 
Jesus” (Hebs 12:2), or, as Paul expressed it “to strive to have the mind and heart 
and heart of Christ” (1 Cor 2:16). We would hope and pray that you followjesus 
so closely that wherever you are he is present. 

Paul wrote that “we live in a world that is twisted out of its true pattern and 
among such people we must shine out, beacons to the world, upholding the 
message of life” (Phil. 2:15-16). We are to be light, salt and leaven in the world 
of today and we are to remind our people that Jesus came “that we might have 
life and have it in abundance” (John 10:10). We are meant to bring “good news” 
— to be “good news”. We are here to serve and not to be served. 

As professional followers of Jesus we are to reach out to all sorts of people 
as he did so that we bring love, acceptance and hope into their lives. If Jesus 
identified himself with all that is human and entwined his life with the lives 







of ordinary people and the poor, it would be an amazing anomaly if we who 
claim to be following him today isolate ourselves from ordinary people and 
live segregated lives with no adequate experience of the problems faced by our 
people and no realisation of what is happening in the society in which we live. 
The Jewish theologian, Abraham Heschel (1962), wrote of the Old Testament 
prophets that “their concerns were not the mysteries of heaven and the glories 
of eternity but the blights of society, the affairs of the market place”. And Von 
Rad (1968) added, the prophet not only thinks as God thinks but is filled to 
overflowing with God’s own feelings and emotions about what is happening in 
the world around him. 


Paul declared: “We are ambassadors for Christ”. In other words, we are his official 
representatives in the world of our time in the place to which we are appointed. 
We often think of ambassadors as driving around in important looking cars, 
sitting in their office or receiving special adulation when they donate something 
to the community. But recendy I saw photos of an ambassador simply meeting 
people in their homes, walking through the mud and slush to see their gardens 
and their pigs, and encouraging the people in a simple homely way. That is the 
kind of ambassador Jesus was and that we should strive to be — to be with people 
where they are, not to be remote but rather to show a real concern for people in 
their hopes and joys, their problems and their disappointments. It was Paul again 
who encourages us to be “All things to all people”. 

Some years ago I was in France and, by chance, attended the funeral of an old 
priest. During the service people were invited to come to the lectern if they 
wished to say anything about the old man. One man stood up and said: I was in 
prison for five years and twice a month this old man came to visit me. He never 
preached to me. He didn’t even pray with me unless I asked him. He just came 
and talked, brought me cigarettes and told me jokes. For five years he came 
faithfully every two weeks. I knew that I was remembered and that someone was 
concerned about me. When I got out of prison, I decided to come to Church to 
learn more about the God who inspired such love for others in this old priest.” 


While most of the people of our Pacific Island countries are still very religious, 
some have become indifferent, others have lost confidence in the Church and 
consider it to be irrelevant to their needs and the problems of a rapidly changing 
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world. They need love. They need understanding. They need hope. They need 
you. 

The two disciples on the road to Emmaus had lost hope and felt all their dreams 
had been dashed. But, Jesus joined them and walked with them along the road 
and rekindled hope and enthusiasm for the dream. We have to do likewise and 
accompany our people on their journey through life with its hopes and dreams, 
its joys and sorrows, its problems and its frustrations. And we have to keep 
alive the dream of the Kingdom which was so close to the heart of Jesus and 
dominated all his preaching. 

We not only need to be close to the people, understand their situation, encourage 
them and give them hope. Like Jesus, we must bring a critical prophetic voice 
for social justice in whatever country or place we are living. We have to make a 
tour of all the towns and villages and see with our own eyes the problems faced 
by our people - especially the village people, the workers and the poor, the sick 
and the marginalised. We also need to listen to their stories and their cries. Only 
then will we be moved with compassion and concern so that we get involved 
and raise our voices on behalf of the people we serve. As a document from 
the World Council of Churches many years ago expressed it, “we must learn to 
speak to the ear of the King on behalf of the people”. We must make sure that 
the voice of Jesus is heard in our societies today. And it will be heard through 
our engagement with the people and the leaders of our individual countries. If 
the ideals of the Kingdom remain uppermost in our minds and in the minds of 
all the followers of Jesus then we will dare to assume our role as the conscience 
of society. As a recent author expressed it, we will share “God’s passion for the 
world’s becoming” (Harrington Christianity at its Best 2012: 213) 

The message of Jesus about the Kingdom of God and its implications must be 
spoken again in every age - including our own. It must address the needs and 
the problems faced by the people of this time here in the Pacific. The message 
must be shaped by the message which Jesus preached to his contemporaries 
but it must be new in the sense that it addresses this situation today. It is about 
how God would see the situation now and what he wants done now. How is 
the dream of God for our world to be expressed in terms our contemporaries 
will understand? 
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Some time ago these beautiful words were written. I think they are very apt as 
you graduate from PTC this evening: 

“May the world of our time which is searching, sometimes with anguish, 
sometimes with hope, be enabled to receive the Good News not from 
evangelisers who are dejected, discouraged, impatient or anxious, but 
from ministers of the gospel whose lives glow with fervour, who have 
first received the joy of Christ and who are willing to risk their lives so 
that the Kingdom may be proclaimed and the Church established in the 
midst of the world.” (Evangelii Nundandi 1975 #80) 

For this to happen we must keep in touch with God each day in prayer (as 
Jesus did), we must continue to study and, with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
discover how the message of Jesus is relevant for our world today. We need 
constandy to contextualise the message of Jesus. And, like Jesus, we must live 
close to the people, listen to them and involve them in changing this world to be 
the place God wants it to be. 

As you graduate from the Pacific Theological College this evening your hearts 
are probably filled with many emotions — gratitude to all those who have taught 
you and journeyed with you over the years; relief that the burden of a heavy 
academic regime is being lifted; joy that you will return home to take up a position 
in your church; and sadness that you will be parted from the many friends you 
have made during your years here. 

Tonight we join your families and friends in offering our sincere congratulations 
to all the graduates of 2012. We ask the Lord to bless you abundandy in the 
years of ministry which lie ahead and we trust that we will hear great things 
about you in the years to come. 

Thank you and may God bless you all! 






Towards a Unifying Principle 
for the Bible: 

A Prolegomena on Pacific Hermeneutics 



In one of his speeches delivered to the Annual Conference 
of the Free Wesleyan Church during his final visit to Tonga, 
Dr. A. H. Wood, former missionary and principal of Tupou 
College lamented the fact that the Methodist heritage which 
the nineteenth century missionaries brought to Tonga has 
now produced five different ecclesiastical establishments. 
He attributed the historical occasions that gave rise to these 
church divisions to differences in the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. Whether Dr. Wood’s assessment of our 
contemporary ecclesiastical situation can be rectified is an 
altogether different issue. This paper attempts to offer some 
reflections on how we may provide some control on biblical 
interpretation here in the Pacific Church by proposing the 
cross of Christ as the proper ‘point of contact’ or the bridge 
between the biblical text and us Pacificans as readers. 
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Towards a Unifying View of the Bible 

The point of departure of this inquiry is a comment made by John Bright on 
the use and abuse of the Bible: “The question of the unity of the Scripture must 
be taken seriously if the Bible is to be saved from disuse and misuse’. He insists 
that unless we have a view of the Bible in its unity, we are open to the charge of 
‘disusing’ and ‘misusing’ the Holy Scriptures. Bright’s insistence, however, raises 
the question as to whether there exists in the Bible a unifying theme which might 
serve to draw its diverse parts together into a complete whole. As Bright himself 
puts it: “Is there, amid its admitted discontinuity, any essential continuity?” In 
other words, what would be a unifying principle which would unite the Bible 
from its beginning to its end?’ 

A Brief Survey of Various Proposals 

Various proposals have been put forward both as direct and indirect attempt 
at responding to the question we have at hand. On the field of Old Testament 
studies, the different ways in which the Bible has been interpreted in accounted 
for by the differences in hermeneutical approaches. These efforts have been 
helpfully documented by R. E. Clements in his short monograph, One Hundred 
Years of Old Testament Interpretation. A similar attempt has been made in the 
discipline of New Testament Studies by S. Neill, The Interpreation of the New 
Testament 1861-1961. 


Such works provide a helpful sketch of how each of the main corpus of the Bible 
in both the Old and New Testament has been interpreted throughout the history 
of biblical scholarship. They helpfully summarize the different approaches to 
understanding each of the main division of the Bible, namely, the Old and the 
New Testament. 


Since works as such inevitably result in depicting the diversity of approaches 
to reading the Bible, it appears, on the one hand, that the hope of establish 
a unifying theme for the entire corpus of biblical literature, be it Old or New 
Testament would be shattered irretrievably. On the other hand, surveying the 
different approaches for interpreting the Bible also reveals that differences in 
interpretation heavily rely on the pre-determined interpretative worldview of the 
exegetes or the readers. We shall say more on this below. 
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From another perspective, the variety of approaches to the interpretation of 
the Testaments, especially in Old Testament studies seems to be governed by 
what is believed by each exegete to be the centre of the respective Testaments. 
The various proposals as to what the ‘centre’ of the Old Testament, have been 
helpfully documented by G. Hasel in his Old Testament Theology: Basic Issues 
in the Current Debate. 

With respect to the discipline of New Testament studies, there appears to be no 
homogeneous attempt to determine a centre as such for the entire Testament, 
as far as I am concerned. This may be due to the fact that the subject matter of 
the New Testament is remarkably clear, namely, the person and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Largely, the attention in the study of the Gospels have, for a long 
time, been devoted to the application of biblical criticisms to various aspects 
of the Gospels. This results from the emergence of Higher criticism which 
defended the idea that the Gospels were the byproducts of various communities 
of faith rather than the testimony of the eye-witnesses to the Word incarnate. 
Recently, a strongly argued proposal against this way of thinking has been 
put forward which suggested that the Gospels were in fact evangelistic in their 
aims and that regarding their form as ‘gospels’, they were sui generis in their 
contemporary situation. 

In the meantime, however, the literary approach pioneered by scholars such 
as Robert Alters in the Old Testament has also been applied in many respects 
to the New Testament. This approach focusses more on the final form of the 
biblical text than on its sources’. J. Barton observes that the contemporary 
situation of biblical scholarship as one where synthesis takes precedence over 
analysis. 

An area in New Testament studies in which unabated dispute remains (with 
no immediate consensus looming in the horizon) is in the area of Pauline 
study. The centre of Pauline theology continues to be a hotly debated issue. 
There is a notable emergence of a more bible-centred approach in this debate 
that is quickly gaining ground in the field of New Testament study in which 
Martin Hengel from the Tubingen school stands out as its most prominent 
representative. 









In general, however, problems remain with attempts as such. First, even though 
a consensus may be reached within the Old Testament or the New Testament in 
relation to their respective centres, the relationship between the two testaments 
remains a pressing question for serious biblical scholarship. This question was 
the subject of a PhD thesis by D. L. Baker which was subsequendy published as 
Two Testaments One Bible. Many other books which deal more thoroughly with 
this issue have been published ever since. 

As a matter of fact, there are two main approaches which represent the two 
extremes within which attempts are being made to reconcile the two testaments. 
Baumgartel, on the one hand, drawing on Luther’s approach to the Scriptures, 
proposes the view that the Old Testament presents a religion of Law from 
which we need to be redeemed and this is exacdy the benefit yielded from the 
coming of Jesus Christ. This looks to me to be a more polished version of 
the view advocated by the religionsgeschichte schule in the pre-war years which 
considered the Old Testament religion as the primitive stage of what came to be 
known as Christianity in the time of Paul. The effect of such a view is to read 
the New Testament in complete discontinuity with the Old Testament. 

Gerhard von Rad, on the other hand, makes the continuity between the Old and 
the New Testament a basis for his approach to interpreting the Old Testament. 
He poses the relationship between the two testaments in relation to a typologische. 
According to him, their relationship is an eschatological correspondence between 
the UrZeit and the EndZeit. Thus, everything for which the Old Testament 
stands becomes a type for which Christ becomes the antitype. 

The agenda of the religionsgeschichte schule prevailed in Old Testament 
scholarship during the period before World War I. After the war, however, 
younger biblical scholars at the time began to question the undergirding principles 
of the religionsgeschichte schule. The main problem with such an approach was 
that it denies serious bible believers the historical dimension of the faith. The 
pious concern of the religionsgeschichter schule, as it was known then, leads to a 
methodological departure from the then existing approach to the Old Testament 
and it eventually leads to the inauguration of the Biblical Theology movement in 
the 1950s. This movement grew out of a certain dissatisfaction amongst biblical 
scholars with the interpretation agenda of theological liberalism. 







The enthusiasm which the Biblical Theology movement has in its initial stages, 
however, did not last long This was due in part to the failure amongst biblical 
scholars to agree on a unification principle for the whole Bible. In fact, when 
we consider the actual content of the biblical text itself, we are immediately 
confronted with the problem of the ‘hermeneutical gap’ which separates us 
Bible readers of any age after the first century AD from the content of the 
biblical account. 

First, there is the problem which textual criticism seeks to address, namely, the 
quest for the precise content of the original biblical documents. This is largely 
known as the problem within the text. In both the standard version of the 
Greek New Testament and Hebrew Old Testament Bible, scholars and students 
alike would find a complicated textual apparatus which contains necessary but 
not user friendly information into the biblical text as it has been transmitted 
throughout history down to us. 

Secondly, there is also the problem behind the text to which historical critical 
studies have dedicated their interest in the attempt at verification of the referential 
status of the biblical text. Although a number of significant developments 
have resulted from deploying such an approach, (especially in ascertaining the 
geographical situations that surround the original hearers of the word of God) 
the overall effect of the historical-critical approach was to remove the credibility 
status that the biblical text once enjoyed in the church. 

There was a time, according to Barth, in the life of the church, in which to speak 
about the resurrection of Jesus, as a Tact of history’ was regarded as an offence 
to the authorities in the theological disciplines of major Universities, at least, in 
Germany. Hence, his Commentary on Romans in which theological issues as 
such were discussed was like a bombshell that explodes in the ‘front lawn’ of 
the theological world of his day. 

Thirdly, there is also the problem in front of the text, namely, the interpreter. 
Bultmann and Baumgartel have done us great service in this regard by 
establishing that we do not come to the text of Scriptures as tabula rasa ready 
to absorb the content of the text as it is exacdy presented to us. Rather, we 
bring to the text, what they call our Vorverstandnis or “pre-understanding”. 







This constitutes of a mental package which has been moulded by our social 
status, our cultural norms, our technological progress, and other socio-economic 
factors which have significant bearings on the particularity of our personal lives 
as exegete of God’s words. 

In Bultmann’s case, however, his pre-understanding package overrides the 
content of the biblical text and thus he seeks to ‘‘de-mythologize’’ the biblical 
text. In accordance with this approach, Bultmann removes anything that 
has a supernatural provenance in the biblical document by regarding it as 
“mythological”. His criterion for judging something to possess such a status is 
the modern worldview in which events are ascribed to the rational order of the 
universe but never to direct intervention by transcendent powers. He reckoned 
that the message of Scripture and of the Church is bound to an ancient world¬ 
view which is incompatible with modern or postmodern way of thinking shaped 
by science. 

But such an approach should set our exegetical alarm bells ringing loud and 
clear. For, the effect of Bultmann’s de-mythologization is not to let the ancient 
text of the Bible speaks as it were with its own voice but rather to remould it so 
that it end up speaking with a more mordern voice — a voice resonating with the 
scientific findings of our own age. 

In Bultmann, however, we find a forerunner of what has emerged in philosophical 
pluralism as the ‘new hermeneutics’. In this kind of hermeneutics, broadly 
speaking, the reader is given a higher status than the author of any given text. 
In fact, the author is reduced into a state of non-existence and so we readers 
can approach any text with unrestrained freedom to be the ‘author’ so to speak 
of what is given there. In other words, in the absence of the author, the readers 
become the inventor and creator of menaing. 


Thus, the hermeneut’s role is no longer simply to reproduce or verify meaning 
(and such was their traditional responsibility) but rather, to produce or create 
meaning. And since there is no way in which we can discern the author’s intention, 
as the argument goes, what remains are the various perspectives from which the 
text can be read; all of which are to be regarded as equally sound. Therefore, 
there is no such thing as a ‘wrong interpretation’ and a ‘right interpretation . We 
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are left only with ‘perspectives’ from which a reader reads a written document. 
So, there is a ‘Pacific perspective’ or an ‘African perspective’ and so forth. 

Fourthly, apart from these attempts to produce a unifying principle for the 
whole Bible, there has been a re-emergence of books majoring on the diversity 
of the Bible which insists that there is no ground whatsoever for a reconciliation 
to take place between all the the diverse threads that can be isolated from the 
biblical text. J. G. D. Dunn and D. Kelsey, both of whom are respected biblical 
scholars have advocated the theological diversity of the books of the Bible. A 
handful of conservative scholars have responded. 

As far as I am concerned, these are the problems that has put the attempts at 
finding a unifying principle for the entire Bible into disarray. While relendess 
attempts at ascertaining a unification principle for the Bible as a whole continues, 
there have been various proposals on the methodological level regarding the 
way interpretation is to be done in which we may make it relevant to people of 
different cultural and historical particularities. It must be noted, however, that 
these attempts do not deal direcdy with ascertaining a unification principle for 
the whole Bible. Rather, their concern is specifically with the way one ought to 
understand the biblical text. We will now turn to consider such attempts. 

Attempts At Striking a Middle Ground 

Hans Georg Gadamer’s “horizon” language, in my judgement, provides 
a platform for striking a compromise amongst interpreters and their 
interpretation. If we were to disregard our differences on the level of the unity 
of the Bible and to be concerned with a particular biblical text, there are at least 
three ‘horizons’ of understanding which we can seek to merge in order for a 
reasonable understanding of the text before us is to be obtained. 

First, there is the horizon of the text itself; what it says and what it was originally 
meant to convey to its original hearers. This is where exegesis is to be done on 
all levels especially the syntactical-grammatical level. 

Secondly, there is the horizon of the interpreters pre-understanding - how he or 
she understands the text in accordance with his or her own culture in a way that 
the text affirms, corrects and sharpens his or her own understanding. In fact, if 







we do not hold a high view of the Bible then this is not an issue at all for us, but 
if the text is also the word of God then it should exercise upon our own thinking 
the same authority that God should have upon us as creatures. 

Once these ‘horizons’ have merged, then there is left the ‘horizon’ of the hearers 
understanding. If we were to teach what we have gathered from our interaction 
with the text to an audience. This is the ‘gap’ that should demand our time and 
serious consideration. We must ask ourselves, how am I going to communicate 
these truths from God’s words in a way that is intelligible to my audience? Many 
a Bible teachers today have spend most of their time in doing exegesis and 
neglecting this important final part only to their peril. As a result, their exegetical 
findings fail to make sense to their readers. 

It used to be the mark of the theologian as the person who can communicate 
the mystery of God in a way that is absolutely impossible for hearers to 
comprehend. But this is a way of theological reflection not derived from the 
theological paradigm sets forth by the incarnation itself. God became a human 
being so that he can be comprehensible to us and therefore to leads us back to 
fellowship with Himself. 


An approach which can easily become a platform for striking a compromise 
amongst interpreters is Paul Ricoeur’s “refiguration” or “redesciption narrative 
approach. This is especially true here in the Pacific because we are remarkable 
story-tellers. Our identity as Pacific Islanders are bound up with narratives within 
the metanarrative of our respective island nations. Ricoeur proposes a ‘poetic 
approach to reading any text. Accordingly, the reference of the text does not 
lie on its correspondence to reality behind the text but rather in its ability to 
“re-describe” reality in front of the text - in other words, in application. In this 
schema, a novel has the same function as a non-fiction piece of writing because 
what we are truly interested in, is the degree to which both self-contained 
symbolic systems ‘re-describes’ or ‘reconfigures’ reality. 


Applying this kind of approach to the Bible means that the effort of the 
historical-critic is decisively and finally laid to rest because biblical exegesis is 
no longer interested in the verificaiton of the literary content of texts behind 
the text. It is no longer the verification of the biblical text (and any text for 
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that matter) that is important when we approach the biblical text, as Ricouer 
would argue, but, rather, the application of the text. The basic question then 
for interpreters is no longer whether this text can be verified through its 
correspondence to an historical reality but whether the text before us can be 
applied to my life and be applied in such a way that the text is ‘read’ in my 
‘performance’ of it. Thus, the task of biblical interpreters is no longer simply 
‘faith seeking understanding’ but as Vanhoozer insists upon, it also includes 
‘understanding seeking performance’. 

Scholars such as Hans Frei, George Lindbeck and Stanley Hauerwas of the 
Yale school have implemented this compromising stance in what has come to 
be known as the post-liberal approach to the Bible. It is Lindbeck’s conviction 
that liberalism or what he prefers to call the experiential-expressivism approach 
has now run its course. Its impact has been to assimilate Christianity with all 
other religions in the world and thus render obsolete its distinctiveness. In other 
words, in accordance with liberalism, we can never assert Christian doctrines 
in their uniqueness. Rather, we can only state them in a way that assimilates 
them to other world religions. Accordingly, the common ground between all 
world religions is the fact that they are invariably different expressions of an 
experience of some kind of deity. 

This was of course, the approach that undergirds ecumenism but, which, 
according to Lindbeck, has failed miserably. After many years of working 
towards such a goal there were still no sign that we were getting closer to its 
realization. The hope that we do have now, according to Lindbeck, lies in our 
honest re-statement of the distinctiveness of the Christian faith, doctrinally 
speaking, and then respecting other worldviews from which we differ. In other 
words, ‘make your stand and then be nice to others’. 

The advantage of post-liberalism over liberalism, however, is that it entails 
a wholesale return to the sensus literalis of the Bible. So post-liberalism is 
perhaps best represented in the language of Olson as “Back to the Bible - 
Almost”. Yet in this new movement there are already raw materials by which 
a middle position in the area of Hermeneutics can be sought. The problem 
with post-liberalism, in my judgement, lies in the fact that it encourages 
indifference towards the historical dimension of the biblical text. Taking the 









biblical text in its literary sense involved appreciating its revelatory status. We 
must not invalidate the historical critical method in its service of literary study as 
is sufficiendy manifested in the current trend of biblical literary study. 

Towards a Unifying Principle for the Bible 

It should be obvious that my survey on the subject matter in question is 
sketchy. However, what I am highlighting in this discussion so far, is intended 
to be helpful in defining the contours of the issue with which we are dealing, 
namely, the differences in interpretation which has an immediate bearing on the 
theologies of the Pacific churches. At this point, I wish to point the way towards 
a resolution. In this regard, there are two major elements that I will delve into. 
First, I wish to provide a unifying principle for the entire Bible based on the 
teaching of Jesus. Secondly, I shall suggest a way of interpreting the text which 
we Tongans and Pacificans (i.e. Gentiles) can use in making the Bible relevent to 
us today or in any other era in history. 


Towards a Resolution 

It is my conviction that a sense of resolution amongst serious bible believers 
who are engaging in biblical interpretation whether for the purpose of personal 
edification or for teaching others can be acheived by recognizing that what has 
so far been referred to as the ‘hermeneutical gap’ between the biblical text and 
us today, is indeed a ‘spiritual gap’. 

When I read the Bible, I realize that the blessings promised in the Bible, both in 
the Old and the New Testament, do not in anyway include Tongans or Pacificans. 
I, as a Pacifician, am a Gentile and so I belong to those regarded by the Jews as 
the uncircumcised, being in exile and living outside the commonwealth of Israel, 
having no share in the Promises and in God (Eph. 2:11-13). As a Gentile, I am 
spiritually ‘far away’ from the blessings that God has set forth in the Scriptures. 
God’s blessings are the special privilege of his own people. I have no part as a 
Tongan in the salvation purposes of God as it is progressively unfolded in the 
Bible starting with the promise to Abraham and his descendants. 


However, in the now-time, we who once were ‘far away’ have been brought near 
in the blood of Jesus Christ. By faith in the blood of Christ we, as Gentiles, 
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have been, as Calvin said, experiencing an insertio in Christum. Through faith 
in Jesus Christ, we have come near to the promises God had made to his own 
people the Jews. By faith we ‘enter’ the storied world of the Bible and partake 
together with believers whether Jews or Gentiles in the one new people of God 
enjoying the blessings he has made available to us in Jesus Christ (see Eph. 
1:3-14). In a very real sense, therefore, Christ and his blood is my point of 
contact with the blessings in the text. Thus, there is a sense in which the sound 
interpretation of the biblical text by a Tongan (or any Gentile for that matter) 
ought to be heavily and unashamedly Christological in its orientation. 

This is a scholarly trend which has been initiated through the work of the former 
Archbishop of the Sydney Anglican diocese, Bishop Donald W B. Robinson 
and has been developed by his students Graeme Goldsworthy and Barry Webb 
amongst others. To me, bridging this spiritual gap is one of the most important 
concerns that we as serious bible hermeneuts must deal with. What use is it for 
us to be able to analyze the biblical text in its minute technical details and then 
fail to participate in the blessings that it promises? 

This may well be a hermeneutical version of the question our Lord asks his 
disciples as to ‘what use it is for a man to win the whole world and forfeit his 
own life?’ A good hermeneut of the biblical texts will always begin by providing 
a serious biblical response to such a searching inquiry from Jesus Christ. I am 
insisting that the cross of Christ is, according to God’s progressive revelation 
in the Scriptures, the most appropriate ‘point of contact’ or ‘bridge’ through 
which we in our age or in any other age can enter the textually mediated strange 
new world of the Bible. 

Applying this Approach to the Biblical Text 

The approach I am proposing here is very much applicable to the Old 
Testament but it can also be utilized in a different manner with respect to the 
New Testament. There are four basic steps involved. 

First, when we come to any biblical text, we must account for what I shall call 
the who-component of the text: Who is involved in the story? Who is speaking? 
And to whom? 








Secondly, we must then account for the what-component of the text: What is 
each character’s contribution to the narrative or the passage with which we are 
dealing? 

Thirdly, we must then inquire into the who-component of these OT characters 
(or events) we have identified from the passage before us: Who is playing the 
role that only Jesus himself could play? 

Since all the Scriptures, according to Jesus, is a testimony to himself (Lk. 24:44- 
47; Jn. 5:39-40; 19:28-30), the proper reference of the Old Testament is found 
only in the person and work of Jesus. Thus, rather than applying the text of the 
Old Testament direcdy to us, we must apply it horizontally to Jesus. I am of 
the conviction that the major figure of the Old Testament such as for example 
David and Abraham can find their proper reference simply in the person of 
Jesus. That is to say, we can replace them with ourselves and then apply the 
benefits belonging to them to us because, only through Jesus, because they were 
pointing to Him. 

Fourthly, once we have applied the text to Jesus, then we are free to apply it to 
us today. We can identify ourselves with characters of the text that are benefiting 
from the character that stands in Jesus’ place. 


Concluding Remarks 

I have argued that an important contribution to contemporary hermeneutical 
discussions which offer a possible resolution for interpretive differences between 
differing faith communities in Tonga and in the Pacific is that we apply the text 
of the Bible to us by applying it first and foremost to Jesus and his cross. In 
other words, the cross of Jesus should be taken as the proper gateway through 
which Gentiles (i.e. Pacificans and Tongans) who are spiritually far away from 
the blessings of the Bible can lawfully enter the ‘strange new world of the Bible’ 
(to use Barth’s terminology) in order to participate in the blessings textually 
mediated therein. The spiritual gap between us Pacificans (and therefore 
Gentiles) can only be appropriately bridged by the cross of Jesus. Therefore, 
if there be a Pacific Hermeneutics and if such an enterprise is to be stricdy 
grounded on biblical principles, then, out of necessity, it must be cruci-shaped. 
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Christianization of the Pacific: 

A Process of Self-Christianization? 

Preliminary remarks on how to teach 
Mission History of the Pacific 



Abstract: Christian Mission is often seen as a forerunner or 
companion of colonialism. A lot of attention has therefore 
been given to the European background of the Missionaries, 
who came to the Pacific. Even though “mission” literally 
means “to be sent”, modern mission history shows that the 
success of Christian Mission depends not primarily on the 
quality of the teaching of the missionaries, or the power of the 
colonial system, but more on the process of reception which 
took place through the local elite and people. Taking into 
account the relatively low numbers of European missionaries 
compared to the numbers of converted Islanders and 
making use of the insights of modern sociology of religion, 
the historian has to answer why there was this exceptional 
willingness to adapt to the Christian Gospel, and even this 
readiness to work as an indigenous evangelist or missionary? 
Emphasizing the importance of rather understanding the 
process of reception, than the forces behind the sending of 
missionaries do not negate that Christianization of the Pacific 
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was a complex and multifaceted endeavour. But could it be that what mattered 
in the end was rather than missionaries discovering the Pacific, Pacific Islanders 
discovering Christianity? * 

1. How to start teaching Pacific Mission History? 

Everyone who comes to the Pacific Islands will recognize the deep religiosity 
and intensive church and worship lives of most of the population. It is very 
obvious that Christianity is so deeply rooted in the traditions and beliefs of the 
indigenous Pacific people, that we can speak of a quite unique success of the 
modern mission movement in the Pacific, which has been described in detail 
by John Garret (1985). We are fortunate to have many narratives about how 
Christianity was introduced in the different Islands, most of them based on 
reports of European missionaries. For the purpose of writing Mission history 
with the focus on the process of reception and those who were appropriating 
to Christianity, it remains a difficult task to broaden the spectrum of available 
sources and include the perspective of the oral culture of the pre-contact era. 
But even more important is the question of what angle we look at the available 
resources. To understand the dramatic change of religion in the 19th century 
in the Pacific it would be useful to develop a modern Theory of Christianity, 
which not only focuses on the process of European Christianity, but includes 
the history of globalisation of Christianity in the 19th century by analysing the 
perspectives of those who were appropriating themselves to Christianity. 

The process of accepting Christianity was a process of reinventing and adapting 
it to the life circumstances of the Pacific communities. The frequent observation 
that e.g. Fijian Methodism is quite different from British Methodism is an 
indication that the people did not just blindly follow an imposed concept, but 
rediscovered it for themselves in the framework of their culture and socio- 
historical setting. Instead of seeing the Christianization of the Pacific and the 
inculturation of Christianity as two separate processes, it is argued that the 
specificity of indigenous Christianity in the Pacific is the other side of the 
process of reception which took place right from the beginning. 





2. Is Mission a side effect of Colonialism? 

Is the Christian faith really so deeply rooted in the traditions and cultures of 
the Pacific as stated above? Let us consider the observation of a participant of 
an ecumenical exchange programme of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
(GPP) from Britain, who summarized her visit in 2002 to the Island of Ovalau 
(Fiji) with the following words: “The liturgy is formal, the hymns dated and 
one person leads (usually a man) while the congregation remain passive unless 
singing hymns or saying the Lord’s prayer. It would be accurate to say that 
current worship practices are colonial in nature, and that very litde has changed 
since the Fijian Methodist hymn book was introduced.” (Sutton 2002, 9) She 
continues to recommend the Church to revise its colonial agenda and to 
develop a truly Pacific face, if it does not want to lose the young generation. 
Since the struggle for independence of the Church in the 1950’s and 1960’s 
Pacific theologians have been working for something similar by developing 
a contextualized theology, which would better serve the Pacific people and 
include more of the Pacific culture (Forman 2005). 

Many anthropologists have seen Christianity embedded in European colonial 
experience and have been rather interested in reconstructing pre-Christian 
religion and culture as alternatives to the western way of life. “Many would argue 
... that in the final analysis Pacific Christianity must be ‘understood in terms 
of colonization’, even a most effective form, because it aims ‘at colonization 
of heart and mind as well as body’”. (Barker 1989, 7) Definitely, most of the 
missionaries did not understand themselves only as Aposdes of Christ, but also 
as advocates of their home countries and sometimes interfered heavily in Island 
politics. At the same time we have to note that different to prior chapter of 
mission history e.g. in Latin America, the Mission Societies of the 19th century, 
who were active in the Pacific, were acting independendy from the state and 
prior to formal colonial government. Considering both the deep rootedness 
into the Pacific cultures and the sometimes “colonial” oudook of the Church 
the question is to what extent the introduction of Christianity was a forerunner 
or side effect of Colonialism or more a result of the responds of the people 
provoked by the rapid change of society which had shaken the foundation of 
their religious belief and existing cultural settings. It makes a difference if we 
see mission history primarily as part of colonialism, which looked for ways to 







benefit economically - with the excuse of civilizing the savages - or if we see it 
as part of the people’s history who converted themselves to a new religion in 
order to be better equipped to maintain their lives under changed circumstances. 
The second seems more adequate, if we distinguish between the history of the 
early and the late 19th century, because it was the late 19th century in which the 
connection between European Christianity and colonialism became dominant. 
This development though can not explain the rapid process of reception which 
took place in Polynesia (including East-Fiji) in the first half of the 19th century. 


3. What is unique about the Christianization on the Pacific 
compared to other parts of the World? 

The relatively rapid and area wide Christianization of the island people in the 
Pacific seems to be special, if you compare it with other parts of the world. 
Why was the Methodist Mission so successful in Fiji, but not in Ceylon? Both 
were tropical Islands under British rule, both had Methodist missionaries 
working there. But while only 7% of the population in Sri Lanka are Christian, 
among them less than 4% Methodist, 90% of the indigenous Fijians turned 
Methodist. A different example: Why were there so many missionaries in China 
and India, but initially only very few converts, whereas in the Pacific there were 
relatively few Missionaries, but so many converts? If we follow the sociological 
interpretation of religion as it is focussing on structures of plausibility produced 
by a society which is seen as externalising and stabilising religious ideas (Berger/ 
Luckman 1966), we have to consider the possibility that these structures can 
change or even collapse under the social change which is taking place. The world 
of Polynesia in the 18th century was certainly a place of such a rapid change. 
The answer to the question why missionaries were so successful in converting 
can obviously not be found by only analysing their attitudes or backgrounds. It 
seems important to consider also the reasons for the collapse of the animistic 
religion provoked by growing encounter between the Pacific and European 
cultures and the political motivation which played a major role among the chiefs 
who were appropriating themselves to Christianity in order to give their own 
culture a new religious framework. It is obvious that political motives played 
a major role, if we just think about the influence of the Tongan’s crusading 
activity on Cakobau’s conversion just before the batde of Kaba in 1854 or vice 
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versa, the reluctance of the I-Colo-people in the highland of Viti Levu to accept 
the “Lotu Cakobau”. (Weir 2012). 

Whereas in Ceylon, the existing Buddhist religion seemed to grant the national 
identity in times of challenge, the leading chiefs of the Pacific lost their faith 
in the power of their own ancestral gods. In the words of John Barker, we do 
not have to follow the “misleading image” to see “the European as the active 
agent of history and the Native as history’s passive or reactive recipient” (Barker 
1989, 2) If we see religion as a cultural expression of people’s sense of ultimate 
significance, we can see that social changes in the Pacific which were already 
obvious since the late 18th century, caused also a willingness of a fundamental 
religious change. We need to understand why the old gods had lost some of 
their power already, cannibalism and the strangulation of widows were declining 
and growing mobility and interchange between the Island and the outside world 
were undermining the old animistic religious world view. 

4. Was the success of Christian Mission possible 

because the Gospel was indigenized? 

Whereas the evangelical Missionaries were interested in personal conversions 
or to quote Bishop Patterson in “English, civilization arts and the rudiments of 
Christianity”, the locals did not follow the Europeanized concept of modern 
Christianity, but absorbed it into their own religious view (Trompf 1995, 209). 
“The Christian message is mediated through cultures; the Europeans and 
other newcomers brought their versions of it, and the islanders interpreted 
it with their local preconceptions.” (Trompf 1995, 205) Pacific scholars have 
called for approaches that see Pacific islanders as active participants in their 
own history. (Hau’ofa 1998). Barker argues that the “ethnographic approach 
to Pacific Christianity takes up this challenge in a particularly radical way by 
viewing islanders as the ultimate makers of their own religions.” He continues: 
“The elegance of unilinear models of conversion or mission colonization will 
be sacrificed for a more ambitious attempt to understand emerging religious 
realities.” (Barker 1989, 22). To identify the colonial heritage within the Pacific 
Christianity means to focus on the “outward face of Pacific Christianity” which 
has indeed been shaped by western sources. “Yet this reality relates mainly to 




the formal organization of Christianity. It tells us little about Christianity within 
popular religion: as part of the general orientation towards problems of morality 
and practice in daily life. It also tells us litde about why islanders chose to be 
Christian or of what their Christianity means to them. 

The European signature does not in itself reveal why and how Christianity 
remains vital in Oceania” (Barker 1989, 5) “Christianity is not always what it 
seems”, because “people have absorbed Christian ideas and forms into the 
matrix of a pre-existing religious” concept (Barker 1989,14). Barker suggests to 
“abandon models that make islanders the passive recipients of external change 
and adopt perspectives that highlight their active part in religious innovation. As 
more ethnographic attention is given to local Christianity, it is clear that islanders 
have been active participants in their own conversions, creating new forms of 
religion” (Barker 1989, 15). One major factor to look at in order to understand 
the dynamics of change is to consider the only locally valid authority of an 
ancestor based religion, whereas Christianity offered a religious concept which 
would transcend kinship or tribal boundaries. The growing mobility undermined 
the power of the old gods, but the dwindling power of the sacred could be 
recovered with the concept of a universal God, which would offer a religious 
answer to the question how to maintain or even achieve a new social and cultural 
unity. 


5. What are some of the elements in indigenizing 
the Gospel into the Pacific? 

I wonder if it is still true what Charles Forman (1989) stated that “little deep 
analysis of the process of conversion 44 has been done and even less „of those 
areas that have resisted Christianity”. Most scholars “gave dominant attention to 
foreign missions rather than to the local churches.” (Forman 1989, 26) Forman 
urges therefore to study more religious activities, liturgies, patterns of leadership 
and women’s role. Feasting, kava drinking and other social elements could 
be easily added. A second possibility could be to analyse the changes of the 
missionary’s strategies as counter-responds to the reception of the people. The 
often noted adaptation of the missionaries to the communal understanding of 
religion, - they had to accept the existing social structures - is giving us hints 
about the conditions of reception. 
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Christian KeyBer discovered in PNG at the beginning of the 20th century that 
a cooperative society could only exercise tribal conversions. There was no way 
to ignore the social basis of the existing culture. In many parts of the Pacific 
culture and Church intertwined so much since the induction of Christianity 
that they became inseparable. The ethical rigorism and formalism of Pacific 
Christian life was the other side of the community based face of Pacific religion. 
“Pacific Christianity, though initiated by Europeans, was largely disseminated by 
indigenous people themselves, including those who passed on the message into 
lineages and along affinal links of communication.” (Trompf 1995, 205). 

The arrival of the lotu (church) was seen as the arrival of the new mana (power). 
Through the contact with traders and settlers the old mana seemed to have been 
weakened. As the chiefs used the beachcombers like Charles Savage for their 
own purposes, the Missionaries were also seen as consultants who could help 
protect the indigenous understanding of blessing or the heritage of the land. 
The union between vanua (Land), lotu (church) and matanitu (tribe) through the 
Methodist Church, e.g. in Fiji, helped to preserve the old heritage under new 
circumstances. Moreover the translation of the Bible in to Bauan Fijian helped 
the efforts to unite the vanua. 

Because the identity of the community in Fiji was not any longer depending on 
a common ancestor, but would have a wider framework through the common 
bible, the introduction of Weslianism could propel mana and tabu to new heights 
(Tuwere 2002, 152). The Christian faith was integrated in the existing practise 
and function of religion. The traditional religions had no sharply defined belief, 
because they did not emphasize so much the necessity of believing certain things 
(the doctrine), but through doing certain things (the praxis). The people did 
not appropriate themselves to Christianity because of the better doctrine, but 
because of its more promising praxis. Reading and writing seemed an attractive 
activity just as education in general and the knowledge about modern medicine 
and modern technique. 

The attendance of a school seemed attractive not only because one could learn 
how to read the Bible, but because it promised material blessings. Another 
attraction was that Christianity promised women a higher recognition of their 
social status; it promised a way to end tribal warfare, because the religious 




identity was extended beyond kinship lines. Religion in the Pacific had always 
been pragmatic, and the pragmatic oudook of the old religion made it possible 
to drop old gods and integrate new ones, when it seems advantageous. Despite 
the emphasize of God’s grace through faith alone according to the Protestant 
doctrines, the Pacific understanding of the gift as the central ritual which ensures 
the necessary reciprocity to preserve the social order of the community was 
integrated in the new faith. “A crucial element in the acceptance and indigenizing 
of Christian worldviews is the application of retributive logic.” (Trompf 1995, 
209) 


6. What kind of changes did Christianity 
bring to the Pacific Islands? 

In order to understand the social function of religion in the Pacific we have to 
see — according to Thomas Bargatzky (1997) — that the Missionaries of the 19th 
century and the modern anthropologists share one common misunderstanding 
based on their shared western preconception of religion being separated from 
politics. This was not the case in the Pacific as he shows by analysing the example 
of Samoa where they were inseparable. All foreigners regardless of their 
professional background who came to the shores of Samoa were seen also as 
religious messengers. “Initially every white man was looked upon as a messenger 
of a powerful new religious system which the indigenous people wanted to make 
their own.” (Bargatzky 1997, 84) Missionaries and anthropologists overlooked 
the fact that religion was not separated from culture or politics and did not 
understand therefore e.g. the religious and at the same time political character 
of the kava ceremony, which was an essential part of the visit and supplication 
to gods. By reframing this ceremony with the Christian faith and continuing 
to conduct the daily family prayers by substituting Jehova for Tagaloa the 
“traditional power structure (of the matais in Samoa) remained intact”, which 
lead one observer to speak about “the imprisonment of Christ in the fa’a samoa” 
(Bargatzky 1997, 88). 


The cult which is performed by the matais (chiefs) can be seen as their political 
core business. The pragmatic character of the old religion implied that the most 
important duty of the chiefs was to keep the public ritual in a correct form. The 
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matais were the original priesthood of traditional Samoa, so all they had to do 
was to consecrate the Kava ceremony to Jehova and by this it became possible 
to continue in their office and to be Christians at the same time (Bargatzky 
1997, 90) The adaptation to Christianity therefore had the purpose to further 
the common good. By this the matai kept being the family priest; the political 
influence of the newly introduced pastors was neutralized by the distinction of 
power and rank. “The conversion to Christianity was so successful not because 
the Samoans were religious pragmatics and their religion was practised only in 
the family, but, on the contrary, because it was constitutive for the organization 
of the body politic, the polis (Nu’u). (Bargatzky 1997, 89) 

Religion in Samoa is not understood as individual search for salvation, but “to 
observe scrupulously ritual duties and regulations”. By adapting a new cult the 
matai embraced their communities: “Chiefs had to embrace Christianity, because 
by doing so by adopting a new cult, they believed that they would further the 
common good. In turning to Christianity, the Samoans have been continuing 
to practice their established religion of observance.” (Bargatzky 1997, 93) He 
concludes: “In turning to Christianity, the Samoans have been continuing to 
practise their established religion of observance.” They have to be seen as active 
participants in their own conversion, which has to be taken seriously “by those 
western intellectuals who still claim that it is a religion false to the Oceanic 
cultures. Paradoxical as it may sound; the transition to Christianity in Samoa 
took place ... because the turning to the new cult conformed with the logic of 
the old system” (Bargatzky 1997, 94). 

Christianity did not change the religious function regarding the emphasise 
of the necessary formalism, legalism and observance of the correct ritual. 
Religious observances prevailed at first the interest for personal meaning of 
the new teaching, so that Missionaries became frustrated because they did not 
understand the logic of the adaptation process. Mana, taboo and the emphasis 
of the fear of God were carried over from the old religion. Christianity stabilized 
the core elements of the traditional life like the respect for the chiefs and the 
hierarchical structured community and the spiritual understanding of the land. 
“Pacific village life, in and out the of the church ambience, is very much about 
making sense of what is going on in a world in which God, the dead and 
malevolent agents constantly interact with the living.” (Trompf 1995, 210) 





7. Conclusion and new questions 

The question, if we can see a continuation between the Pre-Christian and 
the Christian Religion in the Pacific can therefore be answered positively by 
making use of a theory of religion, which considers the religious functions 
for the society. In analyzing the social functions of Christianity for the Pacific 
communities we can find ways to explain the reasons for the rapid and era-wide 
reception of the Christian faith. At the same time it has to be admitted that 
this approach, which is making use of a sociological understanding of religion, 
has also its limits as it does not reflect primarily on the implications of the 
changes which took place, too. The exploration of these changes has to be left 
to a different paper. This paper has endeavoured to show that the way we teach 
mission history of the Pacific should start by analyzing the reasons for the rapid 
adaptation to the new faith. Pacific Islanders did not appropriate themselves to 
Christianity because it was imposed on them by the colonial powers, but because 
the new religion seemed to provide a better framework in order to maintain 
their religious structures under changed circumstances and to assure the human 
search for ultimate meaning would not remain an empty exercise. Thus, there 
seems to be good reasons to teach Pacific mission history as a history of Self- 
Christianization. 
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